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MICHIGAN SAFETY 
| FURNACE PIPE Ready 
to Connect. 

















MICHIGAN SAFETY 
FURNACE PIPE Locked, 
aking Air Tight Joint. 


MICHIGAN 


ss 


3-15 East Fort Street, Detroit, Michigan 


MICHIGAN 


SAFETY FURNACE PIPE 


is positively SAFE 
THE SAFETY FEATURES OF THIS PIPE ARE: 


1. The air chamber between the inner and outer pipe, which 
is always maintained by a perforated spacing collar. 


2. The shortness of the joints enables the most crooked stack 
to be made without cutting and thus the safety features 
are not destroyed. 


3. Every joint and piece embraces and fits into the others so 
that a completed stack is as smooth and straight as the 
bore of a gun. See figure at the left. 


4. It is made from the best bright tin plate by special ma- 
chinery and without rivets or solder. 


MICHIGAN SAFETY FURNACE PIPE 
MAKES WORK EASIER AND PROFITS LARGER 


Drop a postal for our catalog. and prices 


SAFETY FURNACE PIPE COMPANY 
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ALPHABETICAL INDEX AND CLASSIFIED LIST OF ADVERTISERS, PAGES 68 and 69 
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SELLS LIKE HOT CAKES 


STRONG LANGUAGE is not needed to sell DANGLER STOVES. They speak 


for themselves on points of convenience, economy and durability. 


When You Sell 


DANGLER 


WICK BLUE FLAME 
OIL STOVES 


A demonstration is usually all that is necessary to 
make the sale. If you must use talk, the DANGLER 
has the talking points. 




















Get in line for your share of thewave of national prosperity. It means Immediate Profits. 
Aside from Immediate Profits you will hold the future good will of the customer to 
whom you sella DANGLER OIL STOVE. Catalogue and Prices cheerfully sent 


on request. 


DANGLER STOVE COMPANY 
Cleveland Division American Stove Company Ceyelana 


FRONT RANK ,- 
HUMIDIFIER 


The result of years of care- 
ful study, making it one of 
the most simple and effec- 
tive ever devised. 


















The supply of moisture is | 
alwaysmaintained in relative | 
proportion to the amount of © 
heat generated and is deliv- 
ered to the air after it is 
heated. The 


FRONT RANK 
HUMIDIFIER 


is built for 
durability 
and service. 





* TRADE MARK- 


Write us for 
further information. 


HAYNES-LANGENBERG MFG. CO., St. Louis, Mo. 
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On PAGES 43 to 45 of this issue of AMERICAN 
ArtisAN the text is published of the Smith-Hughes 

Work for ill for Federal Aid to Vocational Edu- 

Passage of cation, and every sheet metal contractor 

Vocational as well as others who believe in provid- 
Education Billing technical education opportunities to 
the boys and girls growing into maturity and helping 
them to become more efficient in the work by which 
they are to make their living, should read the pro- 
visions of this Bill very studiously to appreciate fully 
what its passage will mean for the growing generation 
and those to come. 

After reading and considering these provisions, it is 
the belief of AMERICAN ARTISAN, every person will 
agree that there is every good reason why the Smith- 
Hughes Bill should be enacted into law. 

The Bill has been reported favorably by the respec- 
tive committees in the House of Representatives and 
the Senate of our National Congress, and there ap- 
pears at this time no other reason for its becoming a 
law this year than the possibility that it may not be 
reported out for final action and passage. 

To make certain that it will be passed it is neces- 
sary that every one who has the interest of the youth 
of our country at heart should at once write per- 
sonal letters to his Congressman and Senators, in- 
structing them that it is his desire that they push the 
Smith-Hughes Bill to passage and vote in favor of it. 

A resolution to this effect was passed by the Con- 
vention of the Master Sheet Metal Contractors’ Asso- 
ciation of Illinois and is published on pages 55 and 56 
of this issue of AMERICAN ARTISAN. 








“STEEL ADVANCED $5.00 a ton yesterday.” This has 
for quite some time been a familiar quotation in 


Revise Prices Market letters sent out by mills to their 


Upward on Salesmen. 
Warm Air = On January 1, 1915, the Chicago price 
Heaters. for steel bars was 1.34 cents for steel 


bars and 2.89 cents for galvanized sheets. Today the 
respective figures are 2.54 cents and 5.25 cents, al- 
most a one hundred percent advance. Pig iron was 
at that time freely obtained at $13.00 per ton in Chi- 
cago. Today the cost to foundries is $19.00, almost 
fifty percent higher. 


With this in mind it is only to be wondered at that 
manufacturers of warm air heating apparatus and 
accessories have not advanced their prices more than 
they have done, and there is every reason to expect 


a they will find it necessary to ask more before 
ong. 





For this reason it is well for the installers of warm 
air heating apparatus to revise their price lists, so that 
they will reap the advantage of the general advance 
on this and all other commodities, rather than wait 
until they are forced to do so. 

While there may be those who would claim that so 
long as the installer has any stock on hand for which 
he paid the low price, he ought not to raise his selling 
figure, the fact remains that the moment the wholesale 
cost is reduced it will be an exceedingly difficult mat- 
ter for him to maintain his high price, if possible at 
all, and as a simple matter of self-protection he should 
at this time advance his selling prices to correspond 
with the present ruling cost, and advance them again 
when the manufacturers quote new and higher costs. 

At the present time it is impossible for the dealer 
to replace in his stock many articles at anything near 
his selling prices, unless he has advanced them in ac- 
cordance with the manufacturers’ and wholesalers’ 
new quotations. 

It behooves every one who lays claim to conduct 
his business on business principles, to keep thoroughly 
posted on market conditions at all times, and espe- 
cially at this particular time when ignorance of the 
cost price of any one article or commodity may mean 
an actual loss where the dealer thought he was making 
a profit over and above expenses. 

AMERICAN ARTISAN has pointed out the impor- 
tance of this point on many occasions and again calls 
the attention of the trade to its Weekly Market Review 
which in this issue appears on pages 60 and 61, fol- 
lowed by “Current Hardware and Metal Prices,” on 
pages 62 to 67, which furnish dealers with the only 
weekly corrected list of Western quotations. 








MANy A man has bought something under the im- 
pression that the price he paid for the commodity was 
sufficient to insure its reliability—and in 


Buying most cases it possibly was—but in spite 
What You of this there are many instances the man 
Pay For. 


failed to receive what he thought he 
was buying. 

lor instance, since in the past few years many 
states have enacted compulsory compensation laws ap- 
plying to employes in stores, workshops, factories, 
etc., a large number of organizations have sprung up 
to reap the profits from the insurance which the em- 
ployers found it advisable to carry to cover their liabil- 
ity in case of accidents. 

Several old insurance companies have for years sold 
policies against sickness, accidents and death, and Lave 
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fairly accurate records to govern themselves by in 
estimating the possibility of losses on such policies. 
Most of these policies, however, were not in connec- 
tion with the sort of employes which compose the 
larger portion of factory or shop workers, so their 
rates really did not apply to this new contingency—a 
fact which they recognized by charging a considerably 
higher rate for this “bulk” liability insurance. 

Then someone figured that he would be able to sell 
a large amount of such liability insurance, simply by 
cutting the so-called “standard” rate, and as he seem- 
ingly made a success, there were numerous followers, 
some of them masquerading under the guise of “mu- 
tual” organizations. 

With the great majority of these enterprises in the 
liability insurance field there is only one certainty— 
that the employer who buys policies issued by them 
will pay out some money. Whether he will really be 
insured is a matter of considerable doubt, judging 
from specific cases that have come to the attention of 
AMERICAN ARTISAN. 

In other words, an employer may purchase a liabil- 
ity insurance policy from one of these concerns. If 
a small accident occurs, the matter will be quickly set- 
tled to the complete satisfaction of the employer and 
the employe, and a nice testimonial letter prepared 
telling how “perfectly lovely” the company is in dis- 
charging its obligations. 

But when a serious accident happens, and a man is 
killed or severely injured, then there is trouble of all 
sorts and in most cases the company wiggles out of 
paying what the insurance policy was supposed to 
call for. 

In some of the so-called “mutual” policies, for ex- 
ample, there is a clause that no legal action may be 


brought by the policy holder against the company to. 


enforce compliance with its promises. 

The chief point in buying liability insurance—as in 
buying any other commodity—is to make certain that 
you get what you pay for. 

When you buy liability insurance you are paying 
for protection against having to pay damages to your 
employe for injuries received while discharging his 
duties in your service. 

Unless you make sure that you have this protection 
you are more than likely to pay out your money for 
something you will not get when it comes to the actual 
test. 

There are reliable insurance organizations that write 
policies covering liability for accidents in workshops, 
factories and elsewhere and which are operated on 
systems similar to the very successful fire insurance 
companies of the various state retail hardware asso- 
ciations. 

Most of these liability insurance companies charge 
the “standard” rate and make a refund of consider- 
able size each year to their policy holders. Their ex- 
penses as a matter of course are much smaller than 
those of the old-time stock companies, and it is for 
this reason that they can make the refund. 

AMERICAN ARTISAN shall be glad to have subscrib- 
ers write for information as to this important matter, 
and shall endeavor to give advice that will tend to 
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prevent the spending of money for liability insurance 
that does not protect the policy holder. 








IN THE latest issue of The Americas, published by 
the National City Bank of New York, a review is 
Our Fesdien made of trade conditions in Latin 
Trade With America, especially of those countries 

Neutrals Is south of the Panama Canal, and very 

Growing. encouraging, indeed, are the facts and 
figures brought forth. 

Our exports to Argentina for the first nine months 
of 1915 as compared with the same period of 1914 
have increased nearly nine million dollars, or almost 
one-third. 

While Brazil does not show as favorable a record 
there are indications that when the export problem of 
that country which is at present rather serious, from 
the fact that there are not enough ships to carry 
Brazilian products—rubber, coffee, etc..— is solved, 
American merchandise will find an open market, al- 
though the preference of many of the large concerns 
is still with German products. 

The smaller republics on the east coast as well as 
those on the Pacific Coast, are all showing well so far 
as imports from this country are concerned. 

The following paragraph from the introduction to 
the review very aptly sums up the situation in South 
America: 

“Tt is remarkable with what unanimity men who 
are in touch with current business between this coun- 
try and Latin America agree that we are now at a 
point when results of capable business negotiations 
and salesmanship in all parts of Latin America are 
showing themselves. A year ago, conservative advice 
to United States business concerns was that they 
should begin the ‘missionary work’ of trade. They 
would get some business, but the buying would be 
somewhat reserved for a while. Later the result of 
the work would appear. It is now appearing.” 

The past year’s experience in South America has 
shown American manufacturers who have tried for 
South American trade in an intelligent manner that a 
vast amount of exceedingly harmful “expert ad- 
vice” has been foisted upon them about the many dif- 
ficulties of foreign business, and that in the past they 
have allowed themselves to hold off from good, profit- 
able export business because of this mass of ignorant 
statements. They have proven beyond any question of 
doubt that with the same ingenuity and intelligent 
push that the American manufacturer employs in his 
domestic trade extension work, very profitable busi- 
ness can be secured. 

There are some difficulties, of course, but where 
in the United States of America does business come 
to anyone in any amount where difficulties and prob- 
lems are not first to be solved? 

The American manufacturer of hardware who 1s 
equipped for doing more than a local business and 
who has the desire to thoroughly stabilize his business 
and thus to provide against slack periods in this 
country, can take no wiser step than to ascertain what 
the possibilities are for South American trade and 
how to go after this very desirable business. ' 

It is fortunate, for this reason, that absolutely reli- 
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able sources of information are at his disposal, such 
as the foreign trade department of the National City 
Bank of New York, the First National Bank of Chi- 
cago, and other semi-public institutions, such as the 
Chicago Association of Commerce, to say nothing 
about the great work of investigation in this field 
which has been conducted by the Bureau of Foreign 
and Domestic Commerce under the very able leader- 
ship of Dr. Edward Ewing Pratt, Chief of the Bureau, 
details of which have been published in several issues 
of AMERICAN ARTISAN during the past year. 

By inquiry either at Washington, D. C., or at the 
various Branches of the Bureau of Foreign and Do- 
mestic Commerce located in Chicago, St. Louis, New 
York City, Boston, Cleveland and other important 
distribution and manufacturing centers, much useful 
because thoroughly reliable, information can be ob- 
tained by the manufacturer who may have a desire to 
widen his sphere of distribution. 








NOTES AND SKETCHES. 


BY SIDNEY ARNOLD 

“Lute’’ Frazer, chairman of the Executive Com- 
mittee of the Old Guard and one of the important 
members of the sales department of Henry Disston 
and Sons, tells the following story as an example of 
the vicissitudes under which the “Knights of the 
Grip” have to work at times: 

Two traveling men reached a small place in Ala- 
bama late one evening and found that there was no 
room to be had at the hotel. The proprietor did not 
want to disappoint them—they were regular patrons, 
so he told them that he would send some bedding 
over to an old church he had just bought and make 
them as comfortable as possible there. About mid- 
night the whole town was startled by the furious ring- 
ing of the church bell. An old colored man was sent 
by the proprietor to see what was the matter. Soon he 
came shambling back. ‘Massa Boss!” he exclaimed, 
“Massa Boss! Jes’ ca’m yo’self. ’Twan’t nothin’ but 
de gemmen in pew twenty-six ringin’ fo’ a drink!” 

* * * 

The Sheet Metal: Contractors’ Association of St. 
Louis had a regular celebration at their meeting on 
Tuesday evening, April fourth, the occasion being the 
return to the presiding officer’s chair after a long, se- 
rious illness, of Frank B. Higgins, the progressive 
president of that Association. 

I am glad to know that you are back in the har- 
ness again, Frank, and that your genial smile will 
again beam upon your fellow business men and other 
friends. 


RANDOM 





* *«* * 


Bill Thompson is the most talked-about man in 
Chicago. That is, “Big Bill,” Chicago’s peculiar 
Mayor, is. Unostentatiously, my good friend William 
Thompson, the old-time Bill, who made every pub- 
lisher rich putting Kalamazoo on the advertising map, 
1S now snugly settled on the other side of the fence 
al the advertising game, as he has just been elected 
Vice-president and General Manager of the company 
Publishing Better Farming here in Chicago. Am go- 
ing to be neighborly and go over to see Bill some day 
and swap stories with him. 
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Harvey J. Fueller, who for many years was con- 
nected with the Wyncroft Stove Company, is taking 
a well earned vacation, having resigned some time 
ago. He writes me that in another month or so he 
will be ready to start working again and that he pre- 
fers the West for his field of work as he knows the 
trade in that territory very intimately. His home is 


at Jenkintown, Pennsylvania. 
> kK 4 


I enjoyed a pleasant visit with Albert E. Whittier, 
president of the Cooper Oven Thermometer Company, 
who is on a pleasure trip. He tells me that his Stanley 
Steamer is the only kind of a car to ride in for com- 
fort and safety and I am invited to take a “spin” with 
him over the hills around Pequabuck, Connecticut, 
when I visit the New England States again. Mr. 
Whittier’s father, who is about eighty years of age, is 
with him and is enjoying the sights of Chicago for 
the first time in his life. - ! 


- 
*K *K 


The many friends of “Ed” Robinson, president of 
the Robinson Furnace Company, Chicago, will be glad 
to know that he is recovering from the serious illness 
from which he has been suffering the past couple of 
months. 


* >K > 


Many years ago when Dr. Irank Crane preached 
at McVicker’s Theatre in Chicago I was in the habit 
of going there to listen to his fine discourses, so full of 
idealism and practical common sense. He hasn’t for- 
gotten how to combine the two even if he now lives in 
the “Effete East,” as will be noted from the fcllow- 
ing article which I recently saw over his signature in a 
Chicago newspaper: ~~ as ivt 

Your Competitor. me 


Your competitor is not necessarily your enemy. He 
can be your friend. 

A common mistake is that there is just so much busi- 
ness to be had, and that the rival cuts your trade in half. 

That is not true. As a rule the more tradesmen, the 
more trade. A good, lively competitor will increase your 
custom. 

Two first class groceries in a block are better for both 
than a monopoly would be for either. 

The place for a young lawyer to hang out Ris shingle 
is not a town where there are no lawyers, but a town 
where there are many, and good ones. 

“Where the carrion is, there the eagles are gathered to- 
gether.” And where no eagles hover there is slim picking. 

If you are a young graduate from a medical school,. 
don’t go to some forsaken neighborhood where there are 
no doctors; go where physicians flourish. 

Competition does not kill trade. It builds 
makes new trade, stimulates trade. 

No one man can get all the business possible in any 
community. His personality attracts some, repels others. 
There’s always a lot of business for somebody else. 

Don’t shy from your competitor. Don’t assume he’s 
your foe. Get acquainted with him. 

You may learn something. 

Don’t knock your competitor. 
bodies who bring you tales of him. 
the game. Keep good natured. 

Beat your competitor if you can, but remember the 
surest way to beat him is to sell better goods, to use fairer 
methods and to be more courteous. 

Don’t play the cut price game with him. Keep your 
margin of profit fair. Cutting prices is cutting the throat 
of success. 

If your competitor lies about you, or uses underhand 
means to harm you, never mind. You go onand be on the 
level and look pleasant. He can’t fool the people all the 
time. Straight business wins out in the long run. 

There’s business enough for you both. Go after it. 

Your competitor will do you a deal of good. He will 
make you energetic, careful, more attentive to affairs, and 
altogether he will bring money to your pocket if you use 
him right. 


trade, 


Don’t encourage busy- 
Be a good sport. Play 
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UP TO THE MINUTE 
NEWS SIFTINGS 











The Sunray Stove Company, Delaware, Ohio, has 
increased its capital stock from $25,000 to $50,000. 
The Company manufactures stoves and ranges. 

J. Meub, formerly secretary of the Eco-Thermal 
Company, manufacturers of steel ranges and fireless 
cookers at Warren, Ohio, has been made, president 
of the Company. C. M. Reeves, formerly cashier, has 
been elected secretary. 





COMBINATION GAS AND COAL RANGE 
PATENTED. 


George E. Heidbreder, Quincy, Illinois, has secured 
United States patent rights, under number 1,177,244, 


1,177,244 7 
for a combination gas and coal range described in the 
following: In a combination coal and gas range, the 
combination of a fire box and a flue leading there- 
from at the back of the range above the oven, which 
flue and the fire box in plan view are L-shaped, an 
L.-shaped*gas burner space extending across the for- 
ward top portion of the oven and from the front 
toward the rear at the end opposite the fire box, a 
sheet flue at one end of the range between the end 
sheets of the range and oven casings and in commu- 
nication with the upper flue leading from the fire box, 
which sheet flue extends between the bottom sheets 
of the range and even casings forming a bottom flue, 
and terminates in a narrow flue at the rear central 
portion of the rear sheet of the oven, a partition be- 
tween the rear portion of the end part of the gas 
burner space and the flue leading from the fire box 
across the oven, an opening in said partition, a damper 
to cooperate with said opening to control communica- 
tion between the gas burner space and the flue across 
the top of the oven and the sheet flue, and a baffle 
plate connected to one side of the back flue adjacent 
where the bottom flue communicates with the back 
flue and extending transversely over half the width 
of the bottom flue and on an angle toward the ash pit 
of the range. 





oo 
If you hold a dime close to your eye, it will prevent 
your seeing a dollar that is within your grasp. 





SECURES PATENT FOR HYDROCARBON 
BURNER. 





William J. Best, Detroit, Michigan, has procured 


United States patent rights, under number 1,177,297, 


2 4 xs 7 





























for a hydrocarbon burner described herewith: In a 
hydrocarbon burner, the combination of a cylindrical 
perforated inner chimney and a fuel trough integral 
therewith, said trough having a cylindrical flange on 
its outer edge, a top for the inner chimney, an outer 
cylindrical chimney extending down within the flange, 
an annular ledge on the trough, a cover for the ledge, 
means for delivering liquid fuel onto the ledge, and an 
outer shield for said burner. 





GAS SECTIONS ATTACHED TO COAL RANGES 
MAKE CONVENIENT COMBINATION 
RANGES. 





To combine with their regular ranges, the manufac- 
turers of the Monarch malleable iron ranges have 
designed gas sections, which they state, go to form 
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Monarch Combination Gas and Coal Range. 


one of the most satisfactory combination ranges ever 
produced. All the parts of the gas units are standard 
equipment and of the latest approved design, and the 
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great convenience and economy of space effected 
by their combination with the coal ranges are said to 
make them popular everywhere. Two sizes of the 
gas sections are offered—one with oven 18 inches 
wide, one giant burner, three regular burners and one 
simmerer, and the other with 14 inch oven and one 
regular burner less but otherwise equipped like the 
larger size. 

Typical of their specifications are the Mirco-Proc- 
ess finished top with star shaped burners, gas cocks 
with white porcelain handles and adjustable orifices, 
ready adjustable mixers, oven fitted with standard 
type of drilled burner and oven lighter just inside the 
door to provide a positive means of lighting the oven 
burner from a convenient position and without any 
possible danger from an explosion of accumulated 
gas, broiler burner in top of oven, body of polished 
steel fully insulated with asbestos mill board at the 
necessary points, and reliable oven thermometer. 
Further particulars will be sent upon application, by 
the Malleable [ron Range Company, Beaver Dam, 
Wisconsin. 





ELECTRIC HEATING DEVICES PATENTED. 


James Lawrence, New York City, assignor to Stan- 
ley G. Ranger, New York City, has procured United 







i wre. 6s States patent 

‘ a ieee ce ale rights, under 
TT spe numbers 1,177,- 

253 and 1,177,- 

ae | J} 254, for two 


electric heating devices described herewith: 

Number 1,177,253: In a device of the class de- 
scribed, the combination of a stove top having open- 
ings therein, heating unit receiving members of in- 
sulating material positioned in said openings and hav- 
ing electric supply contracts, and electric heating units 
carried by said receiving members and having elec- 
trodes adapted to contact with said contacts when 
said unit is positioned. 

Number 1,177,254: As an article of manufacture, 
a heating unit comprising a plate having a continu- 











1.177.254 


ous uninterrupted groove in one face thereof and 
openings extending from the bottom of said groove 
through said plate, and a coiled heating element posi- 
tioned in and extending substantially throughout said 
groove, said element having uncoiled portions com- 
prising loops extending through said openings to 
anchor said element to said plate at intervals through- 
out the extent of said element. 





ORNAMENTAL DESIGNS FOR OIL STOVES. 


Louis Stockstrom, St. Louis, Missouri, assignor to 
> American Stove Company, St. Louis, Missouri, 
las been granted United States copyright on three 
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ornamental designs for oil stoves, under numbers 48,- 
799, 48,800 and 48,801. The term of patent is four- 
teen years. The claim was filed September 7, 1914. 





ELECTRIC COOKING UTENSIL PATENTED. 


Alfred B. Antisell, New York City, assignor to H. 
B. Hibson Company, Incorporated, New York City, 
6 





z  1.177,082 
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Gg 
has procured United States patent rights, under num- 
ber 1,177,082, for an _ electric cooking utensil de- 
scribed herewith: A utensil of the 
scribed comprising an inner and an outer shell, a 


character de- 
heating element carried by said inner shell, an insulat- 
ing covering over said heating element, separate ter- 
minal pieces secured to said heating element and bent 
to lay on the outside of said insulating covering, a 
handle secured to said outer shell and terminal rods 
in said handle secured therein and in contact with the 
said terminal pieces. 


tee 


THREE MAGNIFICENT STEAMERS TO PLY 
BETWEEN CLEVELAND AND BUFFALO 
AFTER MAY I. 


ce ee 


Commencing May first, three magnificent steamers 
of the Cleveland and Buffalo Transit Company will 
ply daily between the cities of Cleveland and buffalo, 
and carry passengers for a fare of three dollars. 
They will make connections at Buffalo for Niagara 
‘alls and all Eastern and Canadian points, and accord- 
ing to the Company, railroad tickets reading between 
Cleveland and Buffalo will be good for transportation 
on these steamers, thus permitting the traveler to com- 
bine the pleasures of a lake trip with those of his rail- 
road journey. Boats will leave each city at 8 p. m. 
(Central Standard Time), arriving at their destination 
at 6:30 the following morning. 

The three ships are the City of Erie, the City of 
Buffalo and the Seeandbee, the last of which is said 
to be the largest and most costly steamer in any in- 
land water, having sleeping accommodations for 1500 
passengers. <A _ beautiful 
chart, showing both the exterior and interior of this 


colored sectional puzzle 
great ship will be sent upon receipt of five cents to 
cover postage and mailing. The Company will also 
send a 24-page pictorial and descriptive booklet free 
to those addressing the Cleveland and Buffalo Transit 
Company, Cleveland, Ohio. 
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Perhaps the ordinary man might be out of the 


ordinary if he had the money. 
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THE WEEK’S HARDWARE 
RECORD 


Of Interest to Manufacturer, Jobber and Dealer 











‘AMERICAN ARTISAN AND HARDWARE 
RECORD is the only publication containing west- 
ern hardware and metal prices corrected weekly. 
You will find these on pages 62 to 67 inclusive. 


The Standard Bolt Company, Columbus, ‘Ohio, has 
been incorporated with a capital stock of $500,000 to 
manufacture bolts, by M. H. Brodie, H. E. Varice, E. 
H. McCloud, C. Burns and Albert Rush. 

The Roberts Tool Company, Newark, New Jersey, 
has been incorporated with a capital stock of $50,000 
to manufacture tools. The incorporators are Dwight 
P. Delworth, LeRoy B. Iserman, and Lawrence K 
Berry. 

The plant of the Union Furnace Manufacturing 
Company at Union Furnace, near Tyrone, Pennsyl- 
vania, was badly damaged by fire on March 24th. 
The Company manufactures shovels and hardware 








specialties. 

The Modern Manufacturing Company, Bridge- 
port, Connecticut, has been incorporated with a cap- 
ital stock of $10,000 to manufacture tools, hardware, 
etc., by John S. Pullman, Edward J. McManus and 
Gabriel Mosivitz. 

Collins Brothers Plumbing and Hardware Company, 
St. Louis, Missouri, has been incorporated with a 
capital stock of $5,000 to conduct a general heating, 
plumbing and gas fitting business. The incorporators 
are David J. Collins, Thomas T. Lapping and William 
H. Scott. 

The old and well known tool manufacturing con- 
cern of H. H. Mayhew Company, Shelburne Falls, 
Massachusetts, has been incorporated with a capital 
stock of $85,000 to make carpenters’ and machinists’ 
tools, machinery, etc., by C. E. Bell, Vera A. Con- 
verse and J. H. Crowley. 


EXCELLENT PROGRAM FOR CONVENTION 
OF{SOUTHERN HARDWARE JOBBERS, 
APRIL 18 TO 21. 


The following excellent program has been prepared 
for the Twenty-sixth Annual Convention of the South- 
ern Hardware Jobbers’ Association, to be held in Bir- 
mingham, Alabama, and as usual it is published in a 


very handsome pamphlet: , 

Morning Session, Tuesday, April 19, 1916, 10 o’clock. 

Joint session American Hardware Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation and the Southern Hardware Jobbers’ Association. 

Delegates and visitors will please assemble at 10 o'clock. 

Open joint session for both Associations in Convention 
Hall of the Tutwiler Hotel. 

The manufacturers, their representatives and ladies are 
cordially invited to this session. 

Meeting called to order—President Frederick Orgill. 

Invocation—Dr. J. W. Johnson, D. D. 

Chorus—“America.” 

Address of welcome—Honorable J. H. Weatherly, Com- 
missioner Birmingham City Commission. 

Address of welcome—Mr. Morris W. Bush, President 
Birmingham Chamber of Commerce. 

Address on behalf of state—Dr. George H. Denny, Pres- 
ident University of Alabama. 








Address on behalf of jobbers—President Frederick Or- 
gill. 
Address on behalf of manufacturers—President Charles 
J. Graham. 
Presentation—Representatives of the National Hardware 
Association—Mr. A. J. Bihler. 
Presentation—Representatives of Texas Hardware Job- 
bers’ Association—Mr. A. C. Goeth. 
Presentation—Representatives of American Iron, Steel 
and Heavy Hardware Association—Mr. Arthur H. Chamber- 
lain. 
Presentation—Representatives Southern Supply and Ma- 
chinery Dealers’ Association—Mr. J. A. Vann. 
Presentation—Representatives of National Supply and 
Machinery Dealers’ Association. 
Presentation—Representatives of Canadian Wholesale 
Hardware Association. 
Report of Reception Committee. 
Announcements. 
Introduction of new members, visitors and guests. 
Informal reception of manufacturers, jobbers and their 
representatives. 
Automobile ride about the city. 
Evening Entertainment, Tuesday, April 18, 9 o’clock,. 
Reception and informal dance at Tutwiler Hotel. 
Morning Session, Wednesday, April 19, 10 o’clock. 
Executive for jobbers only. Meeting called to order 
promptly at 10 o'clock. 
Reading of Minutes of 1915 Convention. 
Annual Address of the President. 
Annual Report of the Secretary-Treasurer. 
Annual Report of Executive Committee. 
Annual Report of Supply Committee. 
Annual Report of Metal Committee. 
Annual Report of Transportation Committee. 
Annual Report of Grievance Committee. 
Annual Report of Axe Committee. 
Annual Report of Steel Shape Committee. 
Annual Report of Scovil Hoe Committee. 
Annual Report of Ammunition Committee. 
Annual Report of Steel Goods Committee. 
Appointment of Special Committees. 
All delegates are requested to attend the Executive Ses- 
sions, and remain in Convention Hall until adjournment. 
Afternoon Session, Wednesday, April 19, 2:30 o’clock. 
Joint Executive Session of the Southern Hardware Job- 
bers’ Association and the American Hardware Manufacturers 
Association. 
' Address—Honorable Dan V. Stephens, on the “Stephens 
Bill.” : 
Discussion of important questions in which both Associ- 
ations are interested. 
Afternoon Entertainment, Wednesday, April. 19. 
Luncheon and Card Party at the Birmingham Country 
Club for ladies only. Automobiles will leave hotel promptly 
at 1 o’clock. 
Informal Dance at the Tutwiler Hotel. 
Morning Session, Thursday, April 20, 10 o’clock. 
Executive for Jobbers only. Meeting called to order 
promptly at 10 o’clock. 
Discussion of Executive Committee and other reports. 
Questions of importance in which our members are deep) 
interested will be discussed at this time. : 
All delegates are requested to attend Executive Sessions 
and remain in Convention Hall until adjournment. 
Afternoon Entertainment, Thursday, April 20, 1 o'clock. 
Trip through Industrial District. 
Evening Entertainment, Thursday, April 20, 9 o'clock, 
Grand Ball and Buffet Supper at the Southern Club. 
Awarding of Golf Prizes at Ball. 
Morning Session, Friday, April 21, 10 o’clock. 
Executive for Jobbers only. Meeting called to order 
promptly at 10 o'clock. 
_ Mr. W. M. Pitkin, of Messrs. A. Baldwin & Company, 
New Orleans, La., will exhibit and explain the “Mark Up 
System” used by his company. 
Unfinished business. 
Report of Special Committees. 
Election of officers. 
Selection of next place for annual convention. i 
Members of the Associations who take part in the Gol 
Tournament must assure Mr. Harry Jones that they have 
attended the Executive Sessions of their respective Assocl# 
tions. 
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Pushing Sales of Tool Assortments 
in Retail Hardware Stores 


By Wi.i1am T. Gormtey, of Bullard and Gormley Company, Chicago, Illinois. 

















In many retail hardware stores, the tool depart- 
ment is allowed to remain in an altogether too sta- 
tionary condition. The 
sales do not vary much 
from year to year in dol- 
lars and cents except 
through an increase in 
price as is the case just at 
the present time. 

In some instances, the 
reason for this is found in 
the fact that many hard- 
ware retailers regard the 
department as one which is 
conducted primarily for the convenience of the artis- 
ans or mechanics in the community and therefore 
pay little or no attention to whatever trade might be 
secured from the ordinary consumer. 


Willlam T. Gormley. 


It is quite true that the skilled workman uses a 
higher grade of tools and possibly also would be 
likely to make fewer complaints, but, after all, there 
is in almost every community a very large amount of 
business that can be worked up on which good prices 
are not only possible but certain, if the right method 
is employed. 

In this connection, the following experience of one 
of my friends, who is in the retail hardware business 
in an Iowa town of about 5,000 with a flourishing 
farming community surrounding it, may be of inter- 
est, and I believe that the plan which this retailer, 
whom we shall call Jones, can be adapted to good 
advantage by many others. 

There is in every community a certain number of 
men who have to do more or less “tinkering” around 
the house, and there are also those who may be 
classed as amateur mechanics or artisans. Both of 
these classes will furnish a considerable list of fair 
prospects in a campaign such as the one which my 
friend Jones conducted. 

The idea for the campaign was based upon a small 
assortment of tools which was offered by one of the 
manufacturers from which he bought as a special 
Christmas package. There was a good hammer, a 
screw driver, and a pair of pliers in the assortment, 
and it took so well when he first introduced it that he 
concluded that it would be a good plan to broaden 
the scope and make a special effort to induce house 
Owners and others to purchase sets of tools rather 
than single items. 


In order to try the idea out, he made up an assort- 
ment of a hammer, a rip saw, a cross cut saw, a 
screw driver, a pair of nippers, a pair of pliers, an 
auger set, two planes, two chisels, a file and several 
other smaller items. 

[am not quite certain what the sale price of the 
assortment amounted to, but that is not of particular 


importance except as to state that it allowed for a 
good, round profit. 

When he had decided on the make-up of the assort- 
ment, he had a canvas folder made for the smaller 
tools, something on the order of those that are used 
by traveling salesmen of cutlery and similar lines. 
He then induced one of the salesmen in his store to 
take this roll and the two saws and make a canvass 
of a certain number of men who lived in houses, 
figuring that these would make the best prospects. 

As a special inducement, he instructed the sales- 
men to tell those on whom he called that he would 
agree to keep the tools in good working condition for 
two years if they bought the assortment. He would 
sharpen the saws and keep good edges on the chisels 
and planes. 

Suffice it to say that inside of three months he had 
sold 26 of these sets and in addition had received 
orders for other assortments of larger and smaller 
size, such as are put up in regular tool chests by man- 
ufacturers and wholesalers. 

The important point to remember in this connection 
is that Jones went after business and offered a good 
reliable quality of tools to his prospects, giving them 
an inducement which in actual dollars and cents did 
not cost him anything because the keeping in condi- 
tion of the tools under the agreement was done by the 
employes of the store when they were not busy. 

One of the interesting results in this man’s experi- 
ence was that gradually he developed a demand for 
higher grade tools. The fact that a customer had 
bought an assortment of tools of good quality natu- 
rally made him prefer “to keep the quality up” when 
he went to buy an addition to his assortment and this, 
of course, is a very desirable feature. 

Wah 
: 


Chicago, April 3, 1916. 
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SECURES PATENT FOR LEVEL. 








William J. Neidl, New Britain, Connecticut, as- 
signor to The New Britain Hardware Manufacturing 
Company, New 
Britain, | Con- 
necticut, has 
been granted 
- United States 
patent rights, under number 1,177,131, for a level de- 
scribed herewith: A level comprising an elongated 





body of channel form, a frame with bubble glasses 
therein and carried by the channel body at the mid 
point of its length, and a casing for the glass carrying 
frame housing the latter and secured to the body 
member between the side walls of the channel. 
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EXHIBITS IN AMERICAN ARTISAN 
WINDOW DISPLAY CONTEST 


April 8, 1916, 











SIMPLE WINDOW DISPLAY OF MACHINISTS’ 
TOOLS. 


The accompanying illustration shows a very effective 
window display of machinists’ tools and cutters which 
received Honorable Mention in AMERICAN ARTISAN 
Window Display Competition. It was artanged for 
the Vonnegut Hardware Company, Indianapolis, Indi- 
ana. 


Brown SHARPE Mre. Co. 


STORE 


CHIC AGO 


| SPECIAL 
| CUTTERS 
| TO ORDER 





The section at the left, of which only a small part 
can be seen, held drills, reamers and other accessories, 
and the cabinet at the right held a neat arrangement 
of different-sized calipers, steel rules, etc. 

In commenting on this window display, it seems rea- 
sonable to infer that despite its plainness, the window 
display proved quite interesting, inasmuch as ma- 
chinists and other mechanics do not have to be im- 
pressed by a gaudy, colorful arrangement. 


‘tia Miie 


FACTORY 
PROVIDENCE Ry 


MILLING 


CUTTERS | 


Window Display of Machinists’ Tools Awarded Honorable Mention in AMERICAN ARTISAN Window Display Competition. 
Arranged for the Vonnegut Hardware Company, Indianapolis, Indiana. 


The entire window display was marked by neatness 
and simplicity which afforded the onlooker the oppor- 
tunity of quickly noting the various tools and cutters. 
The floor and the raised sections in the rear were all 
covered with green colored cloth, the edges of which 
were trimmed with white tissue paper rope. 

On the background were placed a large card in the 
center, with four smaller ones below and to the sides, 
which announced the brand and kinds of tools dis- 
played. The small panels at the extreme ends of the 
window were trimmed with gauges, scribers, bevels, 
dividers, and similar tools, while the raised sections 
neatly exhibited various types of micrometer calipers, 
inside and outside calipers, bevels, rules, dividers, etc. 

The floor of the window display sloped up to the 
platform at the rear and also displayed the various 
tools, together with different types of cutters for ma- 
chines in the shops; clamps, dead centers and other 
machirists’ supplies. Exact symmetry was the key- 
note of the arrangement, and the illustration shows 
how effectively this was carried out. 





SECURES PATENT FOR FENCE. 


Percy J. Hindmarsh, Lincoln, Nebraska, assignor 
to the American Steel and Wire Company, Hoboken, 
New Jersey, has  pro- 
cured United States pat- 
ent rights, under number 
1,177,327, for a fence de- 
scribed herewith: In 4 
fence structure, the com- 
bination of a post adapted 
for rotation on its lon- 
gitudinal axis, the lower 
end of which is circular 
in cross section, and 4 
plurality of sleeves adapt- 
ed to cooperate with and 
act as bearings for said 
circular lower end portion, said sleeves being located 
below the ground line and being spaced apart ve™ 
tically, substantially as described. 
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PHOTOGRAPHIC AND HUNTING 
SUPPLIES. 


The attractive window display of photographic and 
hunting supplies illustrated herewith was prepared by 
Karl M. Haugen for the Schlafer Hardware Com- 
pany, Appleton, Wisconsin, and was awarded Honor- 
able Mention in AMERICAN ArtisAN Window Display 
Competition. 

The background was made of wall board painted a 
buff color with gold borders edged with colored crepe 
paper rope. <A very realistic touch was effected by 
placing corn stalks and cat-tails in front and be- 
hind the low places of the background. 

The left side of the window was devoted entirely to 
cameras and photographic supplies. Handsome photo- 
graphs and appropriate show cards emphasized the 
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HANDSOME WINDOW DISPLAY OF bers 1,177,261 and 1,177,847, for two styles of fire- 


arms described in the following: 


Number 1,177,261: In combination, the barrel, the 
magazine, the receiver and means for shifting the 








Ny 








1,177,261 


cartridges from the magazine and then breeching the 
same including a movable carrier member and a re- 
ciprocable actuating member, said members having a 
back and forth camming connection alternately active 
and inactive on the strokes, respectively, of the actu- 
ating member in each full reciprocating movement 
thereof and means to block the return movement of 
said actuating member during the stroke thereof when 
said connection is active. 





Window Display of Photographic and Hunting Supplies Receiving Honorable Mention in AMERICAN ARTISAN Window 
Display Competition. Arranged by Karl M. Haugen for the Schlafer Hardware Company, Appleton, Wisconsin. 


effectiveness of the neat display of folding and box 
cameras, some of the former being mounted on tri- 
pods, and supplies including developing tubes, fixing 
powders, toning solutions, printing paper and trays. 

To the right, shotguns and rifles, together with 
boxes of shells and cartridges, duck decoys and hunt- 
ing clothes were shown, also supplemented by show 
cards. The respective divisions in the background 
displayed large pictures of camera and hunting en- 
thusiasts, attractively set off by the backing of corn 
stalks and cat-tails. 

The mirror at the side of the window served to em- 
Phasize the beauty of the window display, and it is 
worthy of note that by combining cameras and hunt- 


ing supplies a window display of double attraction was 
made. 


. ae 


SECURES PATENTS FOR FIREARMS. 





Charles A. Nelson, Utica, New York, assignor to 
the Savage Arms Company, Utica, New York, has 
been granted United States patent rights, under num- 


punches and caulking tools. 
the stock, machinery, patents, etc., of the Crary Proc- 
ess Company, 
moved the property to Milwaukee, 
Becker Street. 

George Haubert. 





Number 1,177,847: In combination, with the bar- 


rel including structure of a gun and a stock underlying 
said structure, an abutment member penetrated, and 
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1,176,847 


abutted by a rearwardly facing surface of said struc- 
ture and having a depending portion abutting against 
a forwardly facing surface of the stock. 
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CRARY TOOL COMPANY INCORPORATED. 


The Crary Tool Company, Milwaukee, Wisconsin, 


has been incorporated to manufacture cold chisels, 


The Company has bought 
Minneapolis, Minnesota, and _ has 
locating at 240 
The president of the Company 1s 
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AUTHOR OF NEW PRICE MAINTENANCE 
BILL TO SPEAK BEFORE AMERICAN 
HARDWARE MANUFACTURERS. 





The Honorable Dan V. Stephens, Congressman 
from Nebraska and author of the new Price Mainte- 
nance Bill, the original of which was introduced by 
former Congressman Stevens of New Hampshire, will 
address the members of the American Hardware Man- 
ufacturers’ Association and the Southern Hardware 
Jobbers’ Association at a joint meeting during their 
conventions at Birmingham, Alabama, April 19th, as 
stated in the following letter from F. D. Mitchell, 
Secretary-Treasurer of the American Hardware Man- 
ufacturers’ Association: 

To AMERICAN ARTISAN: 

At a recent joint meeting of the Executive Commit- 
tees of the Southern Hardware Jobbers’ Association 
and the American Hardware Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion it was decided that I should send to each member 
of both Associations a copy of the Stephens Bill, with 
an explanatory note referring to the importance of 
this subject and to the necessity of careful study of the 
bill by each delegate prior to the Birmingham conven- 
tion. 

I have been very glad, therefore, to secure copies of 
the bill and copies also of a folder “Who’s Behind the 
Stevens Bill” which I am sure you will read with 
especial interest. The bill and the folder are enclosed 
herewith. 

In order to help you to a more careful study of the 
Price Maintenance Bill, we have asked the Hon. Dan 
V. Stephens, the father of the bill, to be our guest at 
the Birmingham convention, and he has accepted. 
He will make an address in explanation of the bill and 
we understand will also be very glad to answer ques- 
tions that members of either Association may care to 
ask. 

Representative Stephens will address the Wednesday 
afternoon session of the convention, and it is proper to 
say that this session is being held solely for the pur- 
pose of hearing Mr. Stephens and will be the only 
afternoon session of the convention. 

If you will read over the bill and the folder, and 
come prepared to ask Mr. Stephens a few questions, 
and if a number of other delegates to the convention 
follow your example, we shall have a most interesting 
session. 

F. D. MircHELL, 
Secretary-Treasurer. 
New York, April 4, 1916. 
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ARTISTIC MAIL BOX WITH PLATE GLASS 
FRONT. 





or the many householders who are always inter- 
ested in adding conveniences to the home and beauti- 
fying every article about the house, a mail box with a 
plate glass front is offered. This In-Vu Junior Mail 
30x is shown in use herewith and its chief conveni- 
ence is due to the wide unobstructed glass front, which 
permits any one to quickly determine from a distance 
whether any mail is enclosed. It is constructed of 
selected kiln dried wood and ground plate glass, as- 
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ous styles such as cream white, natural oak, light and 


























In-Vu Junior Mail Box in Use. 


dark mahogany and weather green finishes. As shown 
in the illustration, it is equipped with a clip at the tep 
to hold papers and packages. Further particulars will 
be sent upon request by, the In-Vu Manufacturing 
Company, Rochester, New York. 
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ADJUSTABLE WINDOW PATENTED. 


Michael Haberle, Brooklyn, New York, has pro- 
cured United States patent rights, under number 
1,177,101, for a window 
described in the following: 
The combination with a 
window including a casing 
and a sash mounted for 
sliding movement there- 
through and adapted to be 
swung outwardly _ there- 
from to assume an elevated 
open position, of an ad 
justable guide adapted to 
be slidably engaged with 
the casing whereby the 
sash may be held against 
swinging movement, and 
being further adapted to be withdrawn from engage 
ment with the casing, whereby the sash may be freely 
swung into elevated open position, said guide includ- 
ing a housing, a spindle journaled therein, a guide lug 
carried on the spindle, a face plate disposed against 
the outer face of the sash, a thumb plate carried by 
the spindle and bearing against the outer face of the 
face plate, and a hub carried by the face plate and 
surrounding the spindle. 
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sembled to fit perfectly, and the excellent finish and 
trim appearance make it ornamental as well as useful, 
The In-Vu Junior mail box may be ordered in vari- 
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PATENT ISSUED FOR HINGE. 





William Lynn, Bloomfield, Indiana, has secured 
United States patent rights, under number 1,176,765, 


aS 





2 1,176,765 


for a hinge described herewith: A hinge comprising 
a casting having rearwardly extending vertically 
spaced knuckles on one face thereof and laterally ex- 
tending vertically spaced headed arms on its oppo- 
site face, the inner or opposed faces of said arms di- 
verging from each other, the heads of said arms ex- 
tending beyond opposite sides thereto to form gate 
engaging shoulders, and shoulders formed on the cast- 
ing at the base of said arms. 


oes 
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AUTOMOBILE ACCESSORY JOBBERS TO 
MEET AT HOT SPRINGS, VIRGINIA, 
MAY 9 TO 12. 








The Spring meeting of the National Association of 
Automobile Accessory Jobbers will be held May 9, 
10, 11 and 12 at the Homestead Hotel, Hot Springs, 
Virginia. 

The first two days will be devoted to meetings of the 
directors and various committees and May 11 and 12 
to the general sessions. William M. Webster, Com- 
missioner of the Association, in a letter to AMERICAN 
ARTISAN, states that a large number of membership 
applications have been received since the January 
meeting and that a large attendance is expected, as 
many important subjects will be discussed. Notifica- 
tions should be sent by those who expect to attend, to 
his address, 1813 City Hall Square Building, Chicago. 


+> 


PATENTS SELF HEATING SAD IRON. 





Under number 1,177,576, United States patent 
rights have been granted to Otto Spahr, Philadelphia, 
assignor to Strause Gas Iron Com- 
pany, Philadelphia, for a self heat- 
ing sad iron described in the fol- 
lowing: In a self heating sad iron, 
a hollow body, a cover pivotally 
Sa, secured upon said body, a yielding 
ie 02m.” locking member on one of said ele- 
metres“ ments, means on the other ele- 


ed 











“4 ment adapted to cooperate with 
‘aid member for automatically locking said cover in its 
Closed position, a handle on said cover for exerting a 
Pressure thereon tending to move said cover to an 
pen position whereby said member and means are 


released from each other and a burner located in said 
dody, 
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NATIONAL CONVENTIONS TO BE HELD 
IN 1916. 





The following national conventions of associations 
of manufacturers, retailers, and wholesalers of hard- 
ware and kindred lines have been announced: 


American Hardware Manufacturers’ Association, at Bir- 
mingham, Alabama, April 18, 19, 20 and 21, 1916. F. D. 
Mitchell, New York, secretary. 

Southern Hardware Jobbers’ Association, at Birming- 
ham, Alabama, April 18, 19, 20 and 21, 1916. John Donnan, 
Richmond, Virginia, secretary. 

Old Guard Southern Hardware Salesmen’s Association, 
at Birmingham, Alabama, April 19, 1916. George H. Hillman, 
Nashville, Tennessee, secretarv. 

National Association of Automobile Accessory Jobbers, 
at Hot Springs, Virginia, May 9, 10, 11 and 12, 1916. William 
M. Webster, Chicago, Commissioner. 

Stove Founders’ National Defense Association, at New 
York City, May 9, 1916. Robert W. Sloan, Pittston, Penn- 
sylvania, secretary. 

National Association of Stove Manufacturers, at New 
York City, May 10 and 11, 1916. Percival W. Elliott, Boston, 
secretary. 

American Iron and Steel and Heavy Hardware Asso- 
ciation, at Pittsburgh, May 24, 25 and 26, 1916. Arthur H. 
Chamberlain, New York, secretary. 

National Retail Hardware Association, at Boston, Massa- 
chusetts, June 12 to 15, 1916. M. L. Corey, Argo, Indiana, 
secretary. 

National Warm Air Heating and Ventilating Associa- 
tion, at Detroit, Michigan, June 14, 1916. Allen W. Williams, 
Columbus, Ohio, secretary. 

National Association of Sheet Metal Contractors, June 
20, 21, 22 and 23, 1916, at Peoria, Illinois. E. L. Seabrook, 
Philadelphia, secretary. 

—— 


PATENTS HOSE CLAMP VISE. 





Under number 1,177,032 United States patent 
rights have been granted to Samuel J. Hart, Syra- 











w + 1,177,032 

cuse, New York, assignor to John R. Clancy, Syra- 
cuse, New York, for a hose clamp vise described 
herewith: A vise for tightening hose clamps compris- 
ing a supporting frame having oppositely arranged 
supporting arms, a stationary jaw carried by one arm, 
a movable jaw slidably supported in the opposite arm, 
a feed screw arranged to control the movement of the 
movable jaw and an adjustably supported shelf ar- 
ranged to support the clamps relative to the jaws, 
said shelf being elongated to provide support for 
clamps of different sizes, substantially as described. 





CHARLES T. JOHNSON-VEA PUBLISHES FINE 
MAGAZINE, 


A very beautifully printed copy of the “Dual Line 
Magazine,” published by Charles T. Johnson-Vea, 
president of the Dover Manufacturing Company, 
Canal Dover, Ohio, has been received by AMERICAN 
ARTISAN. The publication which is of the large mag- 
agine size tells an interesting story about the Com- 
pany’s new product, their electric sad irons and states 
that it will be sold through the regular trade channels 
—jobber, retailer or consumer. 
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DEFINES DIFFERENCE BETWEEN 
STOREKEEPER AND 
MERCHANT. 


retail hardware merchant of Lake- 
field, Minnesota, and a member of the board of the 
Minnesota Retail Hardware Mutual Insurance Com- 
pany, in a recent issue of the Lakefield paper stated 
the essential differences which exist between the store- 


Harry Clark, 


keeper and the merchant. 
The Storekeeper. 

A store-keeper is a pessimistic individual who will not 
subscribe for or read any up-to-date magazines which re- 
late wholly to the line of goods he is trying to sell. He 
is a man who will not advertise in the local paper and 
damns the local editor in the same breath if he dares ac- 
cept any out-of-town advertising. He is the old fossil of 
antiquated store-keeping who would not join a state or 
national association of merchants of his line of business— 
he would not think of leaving the four walls of his store 
during his natural life time to go to market and brush up 
on his line. He would rather unlock his door every morn- 
ing with a grouch on, complain about catalogue competi- 
tion when the goods people call for have not been on his 
shelves for months, spend the day about his joint blowing 
tobacco smoke into the faces of his lady customers, or 
spitting tobacco on the mop boards, alternating with a 
tirade of abuse about his competitor who is a scallawag 
and a rank price cutter, etc. 

The Merchant. 

The merchant is a man of decency, progressive and 
wide awake; he carries the goods people want when they 
want them. In this way he eliminates a whole lot of such 
so-called catalogue competition. He realizes competition 
is getting keener each year and he must study prices and 
buy right so he subscribes and takes several good maga- 
zines and keeps posted. He fully appreciates that profits 
are being cut down and he must make it up in the turn 
over by increasing the volume of his business. To do this 
he advertises in his local paper, lets the people know he is 
a real merchant and will meet the price. He observes that 
system is the first real law of good merchandising, so he 
has a store up-to-date, well lighted and ventilated, good 
fixtures, good quality merchandise, bought right and well 
displayed. He employs clerks who have brains and can 
sell the goods, and he pays them good salaries, as he real- 
izes cheap help is a liability on his business. He belongs 
to the Commercial Club of his town and he is a booster. 
for his town and-community. In his home life he is a gen- 
tleman. In short, he co-operates with every influence in 
his community w hich has for its ultimate end the up-build- 
ing and betterment of the town, the people and the busi- 
ness he and others may be engaged in. 
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SECURES PATENT FOR SAW SET. 


Under number 1,176,773, United States patent rights 
have been granted to William C. Morrill, New York 


i” City, for a saw 
set described 
herewith: In a 


saw set, an anvil 
comprising a 






1,176,773 
member provided 
with a_ surface 
constituting a 

seat for a saw blade and with a second surface con- 

stituting a for saw teeth, 
varying in width according to the depth of set to be 
imparted to the saw teeth and said second surface 
being beveled at different angles of inclination to the 
plane of the saw blade seat surface, said bevels vary- 
ing according to the angle of set to be imparted to 
the saw teeth, combined with a frame, means for ro- 
tatably mounting said anvil, a plunger positioned for 
co-operation with said second surface of the anvil, 
and means for operating said plunger. 


seat said second surface 
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MINNESOTA RETAIL HARDWARE MERCHANT NEW PROPOSITION ON STOCK FOUNTAINS, 
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In order to help the dealer quickly dispose of their 
products, the manufacturers of the Best stock foun- 
tain, or automatic hog waterer, state that they offer 
an absolutely new method, a shelf proposition. This, 
they say, pleases the customer, saves time in handling, 
and puts the fountain where it helps sell itself. The 
fountain is packed one in a carton, with six cartons 
to a crate, and an attractive wall card is also fur- 
nished by the manufacturers. Dealers desiring further 
details and illustrated folder explaining the features 
of the Best waterer should address the Sterling loun- 
dry Company, Post Office Drawer 457, Sterling, IIli- 
nois. 





PATENTS GRANTED FOR PLIERS AND 


CUTTERS. 
Leo Carski, Hagerstown, Maryland, has been 
granted United States patent rights, under numbers 


1,177,302 and 1,177,303, for pliers and cutters de- 
scribed herewith: 
1,177,302: The combination with a tool in 


cluding relatively movable handle members, of an in- 


Number 


at 1,177,302 





wardly projecting pin carried by one of the handle 
members and obliquely disposed with respect thereto, 
and adjustable means on the other handle member 
whereby bearings having pivots of varying lengths 
may be properly positioned so that the bearing pivot 
will be in axial alinement with and engaged by the 
pin on the first named handle member and projected 
from the bearing when the handle members are 
forced toward each other. 

Number 1,177,303: The combination with a tool 
having opposed relatively movable parts, each of said 
parts being recessed, cutting blades adapted to be ar- 
said blades being slotted and 
projecting inwardly 
clamping plates 


ranged in said recesses, 
having longitudinal shoulders 
from opposite edges of the 
adapted to be arranged in said slots and the recesses 
of the tool upon the shoulders of the respective 
blades, and means for detachably fastening said clamp- 
ing plates to the parts of the tool. 


slots, 


_ 
oo 





There is a movement on foot to strengthen the 
credit of the community. If this can be accomplished 
to a considerable degree it will go a long way to fe 
and confidence in the mercantile 


storing prosperity 
wholesalers 


Slack credits by retailers give 
You may not know it, but the credit mat- 
ager of your wholesale house pays more attention 10 
your methods of handling accounts than he does 
your morality or industry, and if he is convinced that 
a retailer is slack with credits and dilatory in collecting 
he watches that account like an eagle, never allowing 
it to assume any considerable proportions. 


world. 
goose flesh. 
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gummed labels printed with such wording and put up 
in rolls, convenient for use can be obtained from any 
gummed label manufacturer at a cost of from $2 to 
$4 for 5,000 labels. The labels should be kept at the 
wrapping counter where they can be quickly pasted to 
packages. 
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SECURES TRADEMARK FOR POCKET 
KNIVES. 


Under serial number 87,306 copyright has been 

granted to Adolph Kastor and Brothers, New York 

City, for the trademark 

shown in the accompanying 

INOnE illustration. The particular 

description of goods is 

pocket knives, and the Company claims use since 
April 15, 1915. The claim was filed June 15, 1915. 

STATEMENT OF AMERICAN ARTISAN AS 

REQUIRED BY POSTAL LAW. 





SEVEN 
87,306 








Statement of the ownership, management, etc., of 
AMERICAN ARTISAN AND HARDWARE REcorD, pub- 
lished weekly at Chicago, Illinois, as required by the 
Act of August 24, 1912. 

Publisher—Daniel Stern, 910 South Michigan 
Boulevard. 

Editor—A. George Pedersen, 910 South Michigan 
Boulevard. 

Managing Editor—Daniel Stern, 910 South Michi- 
gan Boulevard. 

Business Manager—E. C. Cohn, 910 South Michi- 
gan Boulevard. 

Owners (if a corporation, give its name and the 
names and addresses of stockholders holding 1 per 
cent or more of total amount of stock. If not a cor- 
poration, give names and addresses of individual own- 
ers)—Daniel Stern, 910 South Michigan Boulevard, 
sole owner. 

Known bondholders, mortgagees, and other security 
holders, holding 1 percent or more of total amount of 
bonds, mortgages, or other securities—There are no 
bonds, mortgages nor other outstanding liabilities 
against AMERICAN ARTISAN AND HARDWARE RECORD. 

DANIEL STERN, 
Publisher. 

Sworn to and subscribed before me this 4th day of 
April, 1916. 

[SEAL] RicHArp T. MUNZER, 
Notary Public. 

My commission expires September 11, 1918. 

PATENTS LOCK INDICATOR AND LOCK 
MECHANISM. 








Ernest L. Teich, New Britain, Connecticut, assignor 
to the American Hardware Corporation, New Brit- 
ain, Connecticut, has been granted United States pat- 
ent rights for a lock indicator and lock mechanism 
under numbers 1,177,151 and 1,177,152 described in 
the following: 

Number 1,177,151: Ina lock, a bolt, a knob at the 
inside of the lock for operating the same, other means 
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at the inside of the lock for dead-locking the door to 
which the lock is applied, an indicator at the outside 
of the lock associated with the said dead-locking 
means and arranged to be operated thereby when the 
door is dead-locked from the inside to indicate dead- 
locking of the door, a key for dead-locking and un- 


L5_ 


58 







1,177,151 


locking the door from the outside with means for 
operating said indicator by the operation of said key 
to indicate dead-locking of the door. 

Number 1,177,152: In a lock, a latch bolt, means 
controlled by an outside knob for retracting said latch 
bolt, means controlled by an inside knob for inde- 
pendently retracting said latch bolt, stop work mech- 
anism for dogging said outside knob controlled means 
against latch retracting movement, a dead bolt, manu- 
ally operable means controlled from the inside of the 
lock for projecting and retracting said dead bolt, 
means controlled by a key from the outside of the 
lock for retracting said latch bolt independently of 
said outside knob, and means controlled by another 
and different key from the outside of the lock for 
projecting and retracting said dead bolt and for re- 
tracting said latch bolt. 
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WOMEN LIKE CONSIDERATION. 





Often a woman will arrive at your store with sev- 
eral bundles. Don’t wait until she asks you to wrap 
them together for her. Suggest doing it yourself. It 
shows a nice, courteous consideration. Don’t let a 
woman struggle with a basket of goods if the trolley 
stops at your corner. Draw out a chair where you 
see an indication of weariness or old age. Little 
things these are, to be sure, but big friendship-binding 
factors. Many a corner is turned until the customer 
gets to the store where “that accommodating clerk” 
works. Put these little things into practice. It takes 
no special talent, no extra labor. The reward is big. 





Reasonable thrift makes proper provision for the 
enjoyment of life while you are living it and sets aside 
a surplus to be added in due time to your capital ac- 
count. The young man who can put aside one-third 
of his salary and who exercises ordinary business in- 
telligence in investing the amount as it accumulates, 
will find himself at the age of 40, still young, still with 
the most productive years of his career before him, 
possessed of a substantial amount of money to back 
his judgment and his enterprises. 
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COPYRIGHTS TRADEMARK FOR SAD IRONS, 
ETC. 


The United States Patent Office has granted copy- 
right to The Imperial Brass Manufacturing Company, 
83,019 Chicago, Illinois, for the 
IMPERIAL trademark shown in the 

accompanying illustra- 
tion. The particular description of goods is sad irons 
and self heating flat irons heated by burning hydro- 
carbons. The serial number is 83,019, and the trade- 
mark has been used since May 3, 1905. The claim was 
filed December 2, 1914. 


+ 
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When you see and know a credit customer has no 
immediate means and little future prospects of pay- 
ing you for what he is buying from your store, hedge 
on his credit, and hedge fast. 

It may be hard in some instances, but in many 
more we venture the opinion that it will be one of the 
best things that ever happened to your customer— 
the forcing of him upon his own resources instead of 
yours and obliging him to practice the most stringent 
domestic economy and hustle in order to exist. Many 
times we believe it would force shiftlessness into a 
real good grade of thrift. 

5 eS 
OBITUARY. 


Mrs. Henry A. Dormeyer. 

The sympathy of the many friends of Henry A. 
Dormeyer will go out to him in the loss of his young 
wife, Ethel H., who passed away Monday evening, 
April third, at the home of her parents, Mr. and Mrs. 
James W. Allen, 1404 Byron Street, Chicago. 

Mrs. Dormeyer had for several months been suf- 
fering from a severe nervous attack, but until about 
two weeks ago had continued to take an active part in 
the work of the Sunday School in the Ravenswood 
Presbyterian Church, near which she had lived during 
the past year. She was for many years a devout mem- 
ber of the Church of the Covenant and her funeral 
was held from there on Thursday afternoon, the Rev- 
erend Dr. W. S. Plumer Bryan officiating, assisted by 
the present pastor, the Reverend Dr. Frederick L. 
Selden. The large circle of friends mourn the loss of 
an exceptionally fine woman of high ideals and inspir- 
ing devotedness to her chosen activity in church work. 

Everett H. Barney. 

Everett H. Barney, a retired skate manufacturer, 
and formerly a member of the firm of Barney & 
Berry, died April first at his Winter home in Orlando, 
Florida, in his eighty-first year. He had lived for 
many years in Springfield, Massachusetts, where he 
was noted for his philanthropies, having given much of 
what is now Forest Park to that city. Several years 
ago it was announced that on his death his whole 
estate would be left to the city. Mr. Barney was a 
former Park Commissioner of Springfield and his 
chief ambition was the beautification of that city. 
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RETAIL HARDWARE DOINGS. 


ARKANSAS, 

__ The Art Decker Company, Weiner, has been incorporaied 
with a capital stock of $5,000 by E. A. Cart, F. F. Decker and 
Frank Housman. 

INDIANA. 

The S. D. Bailey Company, dealers in hardware, lumber 
and grain in Wanatah, have increased their capital from 
$50,000 to $100,000. 

IOWA, 

L. T. Kiveth, Forest City, will engage in the hardware 
business. 

Paul Nelson, Harcourt, has opened a hardware and imple- 
ment business. 

Silas Maxson, Marble Rock, has bought the stock of the 
North Side Hardware Company. 

G. E. Pring, Woodward, has sold his hardware store to 
Fred Flickinger. 

Charles Stevens has purchased the Millhouse hardware 
business at Beaver. 

KANSAS. 

The Farmers Hardware Company, Simpson, has been in- 

corporated with a capital of $10,000. 
MINNESOTA. 

William Hoffman has taken over the haidware and furni- 
ture department in Kiene’s Store in Frazee. 

Loisel Hardware Company, Cloquet, have sold out to J. 
K. Given. 

George F-. Wendt and Gus H. Gess, Minneapolis, have pur- 
chased the hardware business of the E. A. Tyler Estate, 240 
Twentieth Avenue, North. 

A. Thoreson, Rosewood, will open a hardware and 
furniture business. 

F, C. and V. L. Bragg, Walker, have bought a hardware 
business. 

MISSOURI. 

A. K. Judisch, Frederick, has sold his hardware store to 
A. B. Wagner. 

The Sikeston Mercantile Hardware Company, Sikeston, 
has been incorporated with a capital stock of $6,000, to deal 
in hardware and saddlery, by John H. Yount, J. H. Galeener, 
and Charles L. Prow. 

MONTANA. 


Hans S. Flom, Madoc, has formed a partnership with W. 
A. Christenson in the hardware and implement business. 
NEBRASKA, 


Collins and Stevens, Ainsworth, have dissolved partner- 
ship, and Mr. Collins will continue the business. 

FF, S. Pearson and Ralph Hughes, Helvey, will engage in 
the hardware and implement business. 

Harold S. Galloway has purchased the hardware and im- 
plement business of his brother, W. H. Galloway, at Palmyra. 

P. C. Schroeder, Bertrand, has sold his hardware store to 
the Hoffstrand Hardware Company. 

Otis Davis, Lynch, has opened a hardware store. 

NORTH DAKOTA. 

O. W. Castleman and W. C. Kyle have bought the hard- 
ware business of the Day Mercantile Company in Bantry. 

Disdall and Mohn have purchased the Enderlin Hardware 
Company’s stock at Enderlin. 

Charles and James K. Banks, Grace City, have bought a 
hardware and furniture business. 

Leo Pagel has purchased the hardware business of Frank 
White and Son at Martin. 

SOUTH DAKOTA. 
FE. Carpenter, Canton, will open a hardware business. 
TEXAS. 

The Snell Hardware Company’s store at Moody has been 
destroyed by fire. 

The Nenne-Meyer Company, Rockdale, have purchased 
the business of the William Henry Hardware Company at 
1005 Houston Street, Fort Worth, and will continue to con- 
duct the business at the same address. 

The hardware and implement store of Denny and Mar- 
shall, Moody, has suffered a severe fire loss. 

WASHINGTON. 

Chehalis Hardware Company, Chehalis, has been incorpo- 
rated with a capital stock of $10,000 by John A. Harms, Fred 
3alfour and C. L. Brown. 

WISCONSIN. 

Jess Beers, Weyerhaeuser, will engage in the hardware 
business. 

Herman Robb has bought a half interest in the hardware 
store of Charles Goelzer at Sharon. - 

The T. C. Wood Company, Rhinelander, has in reased its 
capital from $25,000 to $50,000. 

The hardware store of C. E. Bartlett at Cameron has been 
destroyed by fire. ) 

Joseph Schneider, of August Schneider and Company, 
Cumberland, dealers in hardware and furniture, ha; sold his 
interest to Clarence Jacobson. The business will operate under 
the style of Schneider and Jacobson. 
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ADVERTISING CRITICISM AND 
COMMENT 


Helpful Hints for the Advertisement Writer 











MAXIMS FOR ADVERTISERS. 


A good advertisement always brings in more than it 
takes out. 

An advertiser doesn’t knock off work when the 
store is closed. 

Persistent advertising is the cornerstone of success. 

No advertisements are bad, but some advertise- 
ments are better than others. 

When a wise woman has money to spend, she con- 
sults the advertising columns of the newspapers and 
afterwards consults her husband. 

Advertising is a plaster which merchants put on the 
world to draw business out of it. 

Advertisements are like birds—it isn’t always those 
who have the finest feathers that are the best singers. 

An advertisement is the only perpetual motion yet 
discovered. 

A lazy business man needs never expect to get any 
rest by advertising for it. 

Advertising is the best fertilizer for the soil of busi- 


ness. 
* OK OK 
The T. B. Rayl Company, Detroit, Michigan, is one 
of the retail hardware concerns that have proved the 
Rexo 


efficiency of per- 
EXO 
= Demonstration 


in Rayl's Camera Department, Saturday, Jan. 2‘th. 
Bring in a negative and have a sample piint made. 
This week $3.60 2A Brownies for $2.50; $6.00 V. P. 
Kodaks, $4.95; $9.00 1A FP. Kodaks, $7.75; $8.00 
Premoe‘tes, Jr., $5.00. 





sistent, regular ad- 
vertising as a 
means of drawing 
and holding busi- 





ee ness. In the ac- 

=a™ f companying  illus- 
In Rayl’s Big Tool R . Extensi Hack Sa® . . 

Frame, nickeled, size 8 to 13-in., S80. A good Solid tration is shown 


Steel Adzeye Nail Hammer, 33c. An Adjustable 
Coping Saw, nickled, with 2 blades, 6)-in., 53c. 


one of their ad- 
vertisements which 
occupied 8% 
inches of double 
column space in 
the Detroit News. 





Ancther lot of these 
Sewing Awls, 39c 
Mechanics’ Skat Hand 
Soap, 3 cans for 25c. 
-#,Switchmen’s Gaunt- 
lets, Hansen make, 
$1.15. 





Ss Motor Soap, an oil soap for washing 
cars, etc , S¥b. pail, 65c. 


FIX 1T—Repairs Tubet and Ciitttgx Without Heat, Acid or 
Tools, 60c Can. Engine Priming Cups, 15e. 











* NI oo 
Crank Ash Sifter Note the liberal 
fits over a barrel. No dust, use of cuts, the de- 
re for $2.46. The Home : . 

ifichen table’ ites nent scriptions _ that 


one, 45c. Think of calling 
a Can Opener “the Ameri- 
can Beauty,” and only &e. 
A big French Chamois, 
$1.50 for $1.10. Second 
Floor. 


really create inter- 
est and desire, and, 
last, but not least, 

: Skates and Shoes the specific prices. 
Arriving all the time. Good stock of Skates é. e . 
Ss oe te 7c, Shating Tones, oye seer 7% Incidentally it 1s 


style fcr 87. . 
while call- 


T. B. RAYL CO. 


2 Grand River Ave., East 








worth 
ing attention to the 
fact that this store 
is featuring trade- 
marked merchandise and giving valuable space to the 
use of cuts of such articles. Another point of inter- 
est is found in the top and bottom items which show 
that the Rayl Company regards the word “Hardware” 
Ma very broad way and finds it profitable to feature 











lines which only by a stretch of imagination can be 
classed under that head, but which after all fit in very 
well with other items regularly sold in hardware 
stores. Altogether this advertisement is worth care- 
ful attention by those who wish to perfect themselves 
in the art of inducing trade by means of the printed 
word. 
* Ok Ck 

“Preparedness” nowadays is the watchword, be it 
in military or commercial affairs, and legions of men 
who heretofore have never thought of preparing for 
the future are gradually realizing the necessity of 
doing so. Where, for instance, have we found the 
circumstance of a blacksmith reserving three columns 
of valuable space in a newspaper in order to admon- 
ish the farmers to prepare for spring work and bring 
to him their tools and implements that need to be 
sharpened or repaired? Many sheet metal contrac- 
tors and other tradesmen have in this advertisement 
a lesson which they might use to great advantage. 
Peter I*rederiksen, who inserted this five and one- 








Prepare for Spring Work! 








M FE —_ =. in wae pb taeda DISCS and rd 
other Spring Tools that need sharpening now be- 

r. armer--*" the spring rush. 
Remember you get your LAYS sharpened on my trip hammer and you - 
e 


a better job done, than by hand; also ROAD GRADER LAYS sharpened on 
trip hammer. 


° Also remember my Welding Machine. Don’t send off for 
We et new casting if you break one, bring them to me and 
have them welded as good as new. __If a piece of the cast- 

ing is lost, bring them in anyhow, I can replace it with a piece of iron. 

I can weld your cylinders whether they are big or small---for Tractor, Auto- 
mobile or Gasoline Engine, and guarantee them. It will pay you to see me 
about it if you have anything in that line. 

Also your ALUMINUM CRANK ‘CASES repaired by the latest process. 

I have a telephone in my shop now and my number is 395. 


Peter Frederiksen, Blacksmith 
Auto Frames Welded Audubon, lowa 


= | 


half inch, triple column advertisement in the Audubon, 
Iowa, Advocate, no doubt became aware of the fact 
that only by going after the business which the 
spring farming work entails, could he materially in- 
crease his number of jobs and it goes without saying 
that any sheet metal contractor who makes up his 
mind to go after the business in his community in the 
same progressive manner will reap ample compensa- 
tion and make the best use of his opportunity of gain- 
ing new customers and building up his business. 
Another point worthy of mention in this advertise- 
Not a sentence 




















ment is the excellently-prepared copy. 

is stiff or formal, but of the familiar tone that in- 
stantly appeals to every reader. 
ae * 

Don’t be too anxious to open accounts. Let your 

competitor pick up the dead-beats if he will be so 


foolish. 
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HEATING AND VENTILATING 











SUGGESTS GREATER CAPACITY OF BASE 
BOARD REGISTERS FOR WARM 
AIR HEATING. 


The following interesting letter from H. D. Camp- 
bell, Secretary-Treasurer of the Campbell Heating 
Company, Des Moines, Iowa, contains a number of 
important suggestions in regard to the capacity of 
baseboard registers : 

To AMERICAN ARTISAN: 

Baseboard warm air registers have come into general 
use. They are a great improvement in appearance 
and cleanliness over the old floor register, but there is 
an error in connection with their manufacture and use 
that is a serious handicap to good warm air heating. 





This is an error in capacity. 

ighty percent of the baseboard register catalogs 
show that a register which should be used for a 
10-inch pipe is rated by the manufacturer as having 
capacity to carry a 12-inch pipe. This shortage in 
some makes of registers comes in the throat, in other 
makes in the register face itself, or in both. 

In most of the catalogs the throat capacity of reg- 
isters which are supposed to carry 10-inch pipes are 
5X12 or 5x13, giving about 65 square inches of cross 
section area in the throat (9-inch pipe capacity), where- 
as a 10-inch pipe has 78 square inches. Those which are 
recommended for a 12-inch pipe have possibly 
614x13% inches of throat area which gives about 88 
inches of throat capacity against 113 inches in a 
12-inch round pipe, a shortage of nearly 25 percent. 
Then again, registers that have approximately 100 
square inches of throat capacity are rated to carry a 
14-inch pipe which has 154 square inches. 

The register manufacturers defend themselves by 
the claim that the increased velocity due to the per- 
pendicular air movement makes up for the lack of 
area. If the perpendicular air movement was from 
the basement to the second story, they would be 
right, but as the perpendicular movement is only 
about one foot high, it really should not be taken into 
consideration and baseboard registers should have the 
full capacity of the round pipe, both in the throat and 
in the face. 

Also some registers are made with the idea that 
only two-thirds of the capacity of round pipe should 
be turned into the first floor room and the balance 
extended to the second floor. This would not be so 
objectionable, but thousands of these are put in sup- 
posing they have the capacity of a 12-inch pipe and 
used on the first floor only. The chief value of ex- 
tending a second floor pipe from the first floor regis- 
ters consists in being able to turn the full capacity of 
the warm air pipe into the first floor when desired; 
therefore, the baseboard register should have the full 
capacity of the pipe leading to it both in the throat 
and in the face. 





A baseboard register for a 9-inch pipe should have 
a throat approximately 5!42x12 inches with grille 
opening equal to a 9x12 floor register. For a 10-inch 
pipe the throat should be approximately 614x12 with 
grille equal to 10x14 floor register. For a 12-inch-pipe, 
the throat should be approximately 8x14 with grille 
opening equal to a 12x15 floor register. For a 14-inch 
pipe, the throat should be approximately 9x16 inches 
with grille opening equal to a 14x18 floor register. 
This means cut a studding and there are few base- 
board registers made this large; therefore, if one 
can’t be secured, two 10-inch pipes should be used 
or a 14x18 register substituted. 

The furnace men of the country should also de- 
mand that baseboard registers be standardized so that 
the registers would be interchangeable the same as 
floor registers. 

This matter should be called to the attention of the 
furnace trade of the country, so that they would over- 
come the evil by ignoring the manufacturer’s rated 
capacity for his registers and figure up for themselves 
and select a register that has the capacity of the pipe 
which they wish to use and you may use this letter to 
that end in any way you desire. 

CAMPBELL HEATING COMPANY, 

Des Moines, Iowa, April 5, 1916. 
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SUGGESTS CHANGES IN STUDDING TO 


ALLOW FOR LARGER WARM AIR PIPES. 








The following letter from F. B. Karl, Mansfield, 
Ohio, points out some of the troubles which at times 
confront the installer of warm air heating apparatus 
and also suggests means by which these troubles can 
be remedied : 

To AMERICAN ARTISAN: 

I note the agitation which is now being conducted in 
AMERICAN ARTISAN in regard to Warm Air Heating 
and believe that it is a good thing and will result in a 
lot of good. 

There are a few points that I haven’t noticed, such 
as in regard to the placing of stacks in the studding. 
The architects do not specify the sizes and they are 
usually too small, being as narrow as 31%’ inches, So 
that by the time the pipe is placed it is less than 3 
inches, when it should be at least 6 inches where a 
run of pipe goes through. 

This would be a big help in heating second floor 
rooms and would also make things more convenient 
for the plumber, as he could very often run his soil 
pipe in the same partition. 

Another very bad feature, in low cellars especially, 
is the habit of running a stringer below the joist, as 
in nearly every case you have to run a pipe under 
the joist, and this cuts off 10 to 12 inches on the 
height of the warm air heater and makes the head 
room very low, where if the stringer was sct up ™ 
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the joist, as it should be, a great deal of trouble would 
be avided, particularly in cellars that are 6 or 6% 
feet deep. 

It was at one time the excuse that the stringer could 
not be set up in the joist without weakening the lat- 
ter, but now there are hangers made in which joists 
can be hung in a simple, easy and substantial manner. 

I think that if these two points are brought to the 
attention of architects they would make their plans 
in accordance and thus make it far easier to heat 
such houses. 

Hoping that the good work which AMERICAN 
ARTISAN is doing will continue and that much good 
will result from it, I am, 

F. B. Kart. 

Mansfield, Ohio, April 2, 1916. 





COMPLETE STOCK OF DOUBLE GRATINGS 
FOR PIPELESS WARM AIR HEATERS. 


To installers desiring immediate shipments of double 
gratings for pipeless warm air heaters, the Walworth 
Run Foundry Company, Cleveland, offer their com- 








Duplex Grating for Pipeless Warm Air Heaters. 


plete stock of lattice design double gratings, shown 
in the accompanying illustration. These gratings are 
made in four sizes, with square cold air return and 
round center for the warm air supply. They are 
described as being strong and substantial, possessing 
the durable construction characteristic of other Wal- 
worth Run products. Installers and dealers in need 
of.these gratings and other warm air heater acces- 
sories should write to the Walworth Run Foundry 
Company, Cleveland, Ohio. 


PIPELESS WARM AIR HEATER WITH INNER 
CASING AND PIPE THOROUGHLY 
INSULATED. 





Where cold air and warm air ducts are directly 
adjoining in a pipeless warm air heating system, it is 
possible that the efficiency of the system may be re- 
duced by the transmission of heat from the warm to 
the cold air, and in order to eliminate this possibility, 
the Empire pipeless warm air heater has its inner 
casing and warm air pipe thoroughly insulated with 
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heavy sheet iron and asbestos paper in order to keep 


The 
and 


the heated air inside at the highest temperature. 
Empire requires but one duplex register 
is shipped complete with casing, square and round 
pipe to register, smoke pipe tee with check damper, 
complete combination duplex register, water pan, 
chains and pulleys for regulating drafts and check, 
and ten pound can of asbestos cement. The manu- 
facturers state that it is quickly, easily and inex- 
pensively installed because it does away with all 
extra cutting through floors, walls and partitions ; also 
that it proves satisfactory because of such features 
as the very deep and roomy ash pit; the deep cup 
joints, thoroughly cemented and gas tight; the tri- 
angular pattern grates which are easily removed; the 
heavy, ribbed, one or two piece firepot, the cast iron 
or steel radiators; the hot water connections at left 
of feed door; the large feed door, and the gas. rings 
for burning natural gas. The Empire pipeless warm 
air heaters burns hard or soft coal or wood, and 
the large stock of them kept at all times is said to 
Full particulars may be 
Company, 


assure prompt shipments. 
had from the Co-Operative Foundry 
Rochester, New York, or the Western branch at 506 
South Clinton Street, Chicago. 


WARM AIR HEATER WITH PRACTICAL AND 
EFFECTIVE HUMIDIFIER. 





One of the features of the Marvel warm air heater, 
shown in the accompanying illustration, is the vapor 
pan at the top of the 
casing which is said to 
be a simple humidity 
device that will guar- 
the correct 





antee 
amount of moisture 
necessary for health. 
According to the man- 
ufacturers, this humid- 
ifier has always proven 
practical and effective, 
being similar to that 
recently recommended 
by Dr. W. A. Evans, 
former Health Com- 
missioner of Chicago. 
The pan is circular, 18 














Marvel Warm Air Heater. 


inches in diameter and 
4 inches deep, and is made of number 12 gauge 
Other features of the Marvel warm 
It is absolutely joint- 


wrought iron. 
air heater are thus enumerated: 
less, being made of steel sheets formed to different 
shapes and riveted and caulked together. The radi- 
ator is extra large, crescent shaped and welded by 
oxy-acetylene to the body, making the warm air heater 
practically one piece of metal. A fool-proof damper 
operated from the front forces the smoke and hot 
gases to pass to the corners of the radiator, thus utiliz- 
ing the greatest amount of heat. Further particulars 
may be obtained from the Interstate Manufacturing 


ComBany, Oskaloosa, Iowa. 


— oo - 
Truth always was and always will be a better sales- 
man than Falsehood. 
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HEATING AND VENTILATING ENGINEERS 
OF EASTERN PENNSYLVANIA TO 
MEET APRIL 13. 





The regular meeting of the Eastern Pennsylvania 
Chapter of the American Society of Heating and Ven- 
tilating Engineers will be held April 13th, 8 P. M., 
at the Engineers’ Club, 1317 Spruce Street, Phila- 
delphia. 

W. G. R. Braemer will read a paper followed by a 


discussion. 
ee 


ILLINOIS HEATING AND VENTILATING 
ENGINEERS WILL MEET APRIL 10. 





The next regular meeting of the Illinois Chapter of 
the American Society of Heating and Ventilating En- 
gineers will be held Monday, April 1oth. Dinner 
will be served in Parlor “A,” Morrison Hotel, Clark 
and Madison Streets, Chicago, at 6:30 P. M. 


~~ =a 


FLEXIBLE PIPELESS WARM AIR HEATING 
SYSTEM. 








Several improvements on the ordinary pipeless warm 
air heating systems are said to be embodied in the 
Majestic One 
Register Duplex 
heating system, 
illustrated _here- 
with. The first 
of these is the 
flexibility of the 
system, which is 
said to permit 
two-or three ad- 
ditional warm 
air runs to be at- 
tached to the 
heater to rooms which do not open directly off the 
main room in which the register is located, such as the 
kitchen or bathroom. The second is the projecting 
register, which, the manufacturers state, affords many 
varieties for placement and eliminates the possibility 
of children getting burned. Another advantage at- 
tributed to the system is that it is not absolutely neces- 
sary to have the warm air heater placed directly under 
the register ; of course this is the best position, but in 
cases where this arrangement is not practicable, the 
top of the warm air heater can be connected by means 
of elbows to the bottom of the opening in the register, 
and the cold air connections can then be run on an 
incline which makes a very satisfactory installation. 
Further particulars of the construction and installa- 
tion are contained in the catalog, which, together with 
details. Dealers’ offer can be obtained from the Ma- 
jestic Company, 616 Erie Street, Huntington, Indiana. 


‘FILLS DEMAND FOR INEXPENSIVE AND 
RELIABLE WARM AIR HEATER. 








Majestic One Register Heating System. 








Practically every person who has decided to hive a 
warm air heating system installed, desires a simple, 
practical, durable and inexpensive warm air heater. 
In this class, the Faultless-Comfort all-cast warm air 
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heater, according to the manufacturers, is an estab- 
lished success, being the most popular type they have 
marketed during forty-five years experience. It is 
made for hard or soft coal in sizes with seventeen- 
inch to thirty-one inch firepots. The radiator, which 
is the important part of any warm air heater since the 
latter is built to radiate heat and not to burn coal, has 
received special attention, with the result that it is 
claimed to be effective and durable and easily kept 
The hard coal radiator compels the prod- 
ucts of combustion to enter the radiator at 
back and then pass entirely around it to the smoke 
outlet at the back, thus, it is said, affording a large, 
unobstructed and free working flue with every square 
inch of the radiator in contact with the smoke and 
gases. In the soft coal radiator the fire travel is neces- 
sarily more direct, coming from the front and around 
both sides to the smoke outlet. Other features of the 
Faultless-Comfort warm air heater are the extra large 
air chamber, combustion chamber and feed doors, and 
the cogless grates. The heater is also furnished in 
the single register style if desired. Further particulars 
will be sent upon request by the Graff Furnace Com- 
pany, 107 East 29th Street, New York City. 


clean. 
the 


- 
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CHARLES BLAND WILL REPRESENT LENNOX 
FURNACE COMPANY IN NORTH AND 
SOUTH DAKOTA. 








Charles Bland, of Fargo, North Dakota, has been 
engaged by the Lennox Furnace Company, Marshall- 
town, Iowa, to present the many strong features of the 
Torrid Zone Warm Air Heaters to dealers in North 
and South Dakota, among which he has a large ac- 
quaintance.as he has traveled in that territory about 
seventeen years. He was formerly connected with 
Farwell, Ozmun, Kirk and Company, St. Paul, Min- 
nesota. 

IMPERIAL FURNACE COMPANY INCREASES 
CAPITAL TO $50,000. 








The Imperial Furnace Company, Marshalltown, 
Iowa, has completed a re-organization and has been 
incorporated under the laws of Iowa with an author- 
ized capital of $50,000. The officers are: President, 
W. J. Heald, the founder of the Company ; vice-pres- 
ident, L. R. Willard; secretary and treasurer, L. E. 
Fowler, who until recently owned the controlling 
interest in the Peoples State Savings Bank, baxter, 
Iowa. 

President Heald will have general charge of the 
manufacturing and selling of the Imperial Warm Air 
Heaters and accessories, while Secretary-Treasurer 
Fowler will supervise the financial end of the busi- 
ness. 

The plant of the Company is located on the block 
between Eighth and Ninth Avenues and Linn and 
Boone Streets, all of which they own. The most mod- 
ern machinery and appliances have been installed and 
the Company is prepared to furnish a complete in- 
stallation—not only the warm air heater, but the pipes, 
fittings, registers, etc. 
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PRACTICAL HELPS FOR THE 
TINSMITH 








PATTERNS FOR OBLONG TO ROUND ROOF 
FLANGE. 





BY O. W. KOTHE. 
Replying to the inquiry of a subscriber published in 
a recent issue of: AMERICAN ARTISAN, the 
for developing the roof flange according to sketch 
is the same as any ordinary boiler breeching off center. 


~ 
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Development of Pattern for Oblong to Round Roof Flange. 


The first step is to draw the oblong plan to the de- 
sired width and length; next describe the full circle 
for the top to its desired size. Only half of plan is 
necessary. Then divide the half circle into any num- 
ber of equal spaces and in like manner draw the quar- 
ter circles of oblong in the same number of spaces. 
Then connect your points with lines as A-C-D, and 
then B-2, 2-3, 3-4, etc.; also C-3, 3-4, 4-5, etc. These 
are the plan lines for which true lengths must be found: 
. To find the true lengths draw a horizontal line indef- 
initely, and at any place erect a vertical line as P-O, 
making this equal to the height the roof flange is to be. 
Next with dividers pick the length of lines from plan 
as A-C, C-3, 3-4, 4-5, 5-6, 6-7, and from the point P 
in diagram, set them over to the left as shown. By 
drawing lines to the height O, you obtain the true 
lengths for the short side of pattern. Next pick the 
lines B-C, B-2, 2-3, etc., from plan and set them to 
the right from point P in diagram as shown. Lines 


method | 


drawn from these points to the height O give you the 
true lengths to develop the pattern. 

If this article is to be made in one piece, then it 
might be best to start at the straight end of plan 7-8; 
however, in this case we are making it in two pieces, 
with the seams at 7-8 and 6-7. So first draw a line 
equal to A-B in plan as shown for the straight side of 
flange. By tracing those two lines to C, we have the 
best triangle to start with, and so piak the true lengths 
O-C’ and O-C from both sides of diagram, and using 
A and B in pattern as centers, strike and cross arcs as 
in point C. Now set another pair of dividers equal to 
one of the spaces as C-2 of plan and using C in pat- 
tern as center, strike small arcs as at 2 and 4, which is 
the stretchout for the small end. Next pick the space 
A-3 from plan and using A and B in pattern as cen- 
ters, strike small arcs as at 3. 

Now pick the line O-3 from the left side of diagram 
and using C in pattern as center cross arcs in point 3. 
Next pick O-4 and using 3 as center, cross arcs in 
point 4. Repeat and pick line O-2 from the right side 
of diagram and using B as center, cross arcs in point 
2. Next pick line O-3 from diagram and using the 
new point 2 as center, cross arcs in point 3. Repeat in 
this way, striking the arcs 4 and 6 at the top and 5-5 
at the bottom equal to those spaces in plan, and cross 
these lines with a similar number from diagram. When 
points 7-8 and 6-7 are established, then draw lines 
through all points where arcs cross; allow laps for 
seaming or riveting, and the half pattern for body of 
collar is finished. 

The bottom flange to rivet on this collar is laid out 
the same size as the oblong shown in this drawing, only 
laps are allowed on the inside for flanging or seaming. 


+@-o 
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FRANK H. DEWEESE HOME AGAIN. 


———— re 





The friends of Frank H. DeWeese, who is a sheet 
metal contractor in Lima, Ohio, will be glad to know 
that he is home again. As will be remembered, 
AMERICAN ARTISAN published a notice at the request 
of Mrs. DeWeese, stating that during an attack of 
ambulatory automatism, accompanied by a lapse of 
memory, Mr. DeWeese had disappeared and request- 
ing any one who might locate him to notify her. “This 
week a letter from Mrs. DeWeese informs us that her 
husband recovered his faculties April first at Cham- 
paign, Illinois,.and at once returned home. ‘The let- 
ter expresses the gratitude of both for the activity of 
AMERICAN ARTISAN in locating the sick man. 





Despite the warnings of the trade papers there are 
still some retailers who allow themselves to be taken 
in by schemes which are prohibited by law, and by 
which the retailer is eventually the loser, not only in 
actual cash, but by making dissatisfied customers. 
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ALLIED SHEET METAL CONTRACTORS OF 
CHICAGO HEAR ANNUAL REPORTS OF 
SECRETARY AND TREASURER. 





At the regular meeting of the Allied Sheet Metal 
Contractors’ Association of Chicago which was held 
Tuesday, April fourth, in the rooms of the Hardware 
Club, 56 East Randolph Street, the chief topic of in- 
terest was, of course, the State Convention which 
started on the day following, reports being made by 
Harry C. Knisely, Chairman of the Entertainment 
Committee, as to the splendid program which had been 
provided, and by’ David M. Haines, of the Automo- 
bile Committee, in regard to the Wednesday after- 
noon ride over the parks and boulevards. 

In the absence of Secretary O. M. Bales, Treasurer 
Haines attended,to the keeping of the minutes and 
read the annual reports of the Secretary and the 
Treasurer, both of which showed that the Association 
had weathered the “perilous first year” of its existence 
in good shape and gave reasons for expecting material 
progress during the years to come. 

Three of the Peoria delegates to the State Conven- 
tion arrived during the reading of the minutes of the 
previous meeting, and for a few moments the pro- 
ceedings were interrupted while “Rudy” Jobst, “Pete” 
Johnson and “Charlie” Spindler were introduced. 

Harry C. Knisely, who has done yeoman service 
for the State Association, announced that in the past 


few days he had secured 23 applications for state 


membership, from members of the two Chicago organ- 
izations of sheet metal contractors and the total was 
brought up to 25, two more applications being made 
out during the meeting. 

The Boynton Furnace Company, Chicago, repre- 
sented by Harvey Manny, was accepted as an associate 
member of the Allied Sheet Metal Contractors, the 
application being recommended by Daniel Stern, of 
AMERICAN ARTISAN. 

President McFarland then called upon Rudolph J. 
Jobst, Secretary of the State Association and Chair- 
man of the Entertainment Committee for the National 
Convention, which is to meet in Peoria June 20 to 23, 
who told of the elaborate arrangements which are be- 
ing made, both as to the business program and the 
entertainment features. The -fine souvenir program 
will be of more than momentary interest and will be 
worthy of preservation. 

In his remarks, Mr. Jobst called attention to the 
fact that the sheet metal contractor had much to learn 
in regard to organization and that many a lesson 
could be taken from the employes, such as, for in- 
stance, that the sheet metal worker pays each month 
into the treasury of his trade organization as much as 
the contractor pays each year. 

Daniel Stern, of AMERICAN ARTISAN, then re- 
minded those present that the Convention program 
will contain a list of all the hotels in Peoria, and 
their prices. He stated that the leading hotel in Peoria 
had advanced its rates to $4.50 for a room with shower 
and $5.50 for a room with tub, making the same 
charge. for one or two persons in a room. He also 
advised members who intend to attend the National 
Convention at Peoria to make reservations early. 
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P. A. Johnson, also of Peoria, spoke briefly as to 
the real benefit any sheet metal contractor would re- 
ceive from attending the National Convention. 

The next regular meeting of the Allied Sheet Metal 
Contractors’ Association of Chicago will be held Tues- 
day, April 18th, 8 P. M., in the new quarters of the 
Hardware Club, Cunard Building, southwest corner of 
Randolph and Dearborn Streets. 


2. 





PERMANENT CUSTOMERS GAINED BY 
FURNISHING RUST=RESISTING 
SHEET METAL. 





The problem of every man in every line of business 
is to increase his list of permanent customers. Roughly 
classifying them, every manufacturer, wholesaler and 
retailer has two classes of customers—permanent and 
uncertain, and it is the conversion of the uncertain 
to the positive, permanent class that brings success. 
By managing to give them a little more for their 
money than they really expect, it is stated, the desired 
results can readily be obtained. In the case of sheet 
metal, the number of permanent customers is said to 
be increased by furnishing rust-resisting Toncan metal 
sheets, roofing, trough, pipe, etc. The manufacturers 
state that although Toncan metal sheets are sold at a 
slight increase in cost, the customers are entirely will- 


. ing to pay more for better material, as they fully 


realize that the better product proves cheaper in the 
end—furthermore, that the customers really are seek- 
ing the more durable and economical material, hence 
the sheet metal contractor who impresses the advan- 
tages of Toncan metal upon them naturally gets their 
future business. As to securing these sheets and 
products, it is said that they can be as easily obtained 
as ordinary sheet metal, since prominent jobbers in all 
sections of the country handle them and large stocks 
are always available for immediate shipment. Any 
contractor may learn the name of the jobber located 
nearest him, and full particulars of Toncan metal by 
writing to the Stark Rolling Mill Company, Depart- 
ment AA-g, Canton, Ohio. 





BALTIMORE SHEET & TINPLATE COMPANY 
BOUGHT BY CHARLES M. SCHWAB 
INTERESTS. 





Charles M. Schwab, Chairman of the Board of 
Directors of the Bethlehem Steel Company, has 
bought the Baltimore Sheet and Tinplate Company, 
Baltimore, Maryland, the $3,000,000 enterprise re- 
cently promoted by J. E. Aldred. As a result the 
originally proposed capacity of the plant will be 
tripled. 





AMERICAN ARTISAN WANT AD FINDS GOOD 
WORKER. 
To AMERICAN ARTISAN: 

Please discontinue my advertisement in AMERICAN 
ArtIsAN. I have had 24 applications and have found 
a good man. 

Thanking you for your help, 
GeEorGE W,. BurELOW. 
Waupun, Wisconsin, April 4, 1916. 
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Smith-Hughes Bill to Provide Federal Aid 
for Vocational Education 








Responsive to the strong sentiment in favor of voca- 
tional education which is manifest all over the coun- 
try, Dudley M. Hughes, Chairman of the Committee 
on Education of the House of Representatives, and 
Hoke Smith, Chairman of the Committee on Educa- 
tion and Labor of the United States Senate, intro- 
duced in Congress the bill which is now known as the 
Smith-Hughes Vocational Educational Bill, and by 
number as Senate Bill 703 and House Roll 11250. 

This bill, which is published in full herewith, pro- 
vides a means by which Federal aid will be extended 


to school boards in establishing and maintaining 


courses of vocational training to the growing genera- 
tion, and every one who has the true interests of the 
young people at heart, as well as the welfare and 
proper development of the particular trade, industry or 
commercial enterprise in which he is engaged, should 
make certain that the Smith-Hughes Bill is pushed to 
passage during the present session of Congress. 


The text of the bill follows: 
A BILL 


To provide for the promotion of vocational education; to pro- 
vide for cooperation with the States in the promotion of 
such education in agriculture, the trades, industries, and 
home economics; to provide for cooperation with the 
States in the preparation of teachers of vocational sub- 
jects; and to authorize the appropriation of money and 
to regulate its expenditure. 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives 
of the United States of America, in Congress assembled, That 
there is hereby authorized to be annually appropriated, out of 
any money in the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, the 
sums provided in sections two, three, and four of this Act, 
to be paid to the respective States for the purpose of cooperat- 
ing with the States in paying the salaries of teachers, super- 
visors, and directors of agricultural subjects, and teachers of 
trade, home economics, and industrial subjects, and in the 
preparation of teachers of agricultural, trade, industrial, and 
home economics subjects; and the sum provided for in sec- 
tion seven for the use of the Federal Board for Vocational 
Education for the administration of this Act and for the pur- 
pose of making studies, investigations, and reports to aid in 
the organization and conduct of vocational education, which 
sums shall be expended as hereinafter provided. 

Section 2. That for the purpose of cooperating with the 
States in paying the salaries of teachers, supervisors, or direc- 
tors of agricultural subjects there is hereby authorized to be 
appropriated for the use of the States, subject to the pro- 
visions of this Act, for the fiscal year ending June thirtieth, 
nineteen hundred and seventeen, the sum of $500,000; for the 
fiscal year ending June thirtieth, nineteen hundred and eight- 
een, the sum of $750,000; for the fiscal year ending June 
thirtieth, nineteen hundred and nineteen, the sum of $1,000,- 
000; for the fiscal year ending June thirtieth, nineteen hundred 
and twenty, the sum of $1,250,000; for the fiscal year ending 
une thirtieth, nineteen hundred and twenty-one, the sum of 
$1,500,000; for the fiscal year ending June thirtieth, nineteen 
hundred and twenty-two, the sum of $1,750,000; for the fiscal 
year ending June thirtieth, nineteen hundred and twenty-three, 
the sum of $2,000,000; for the fiscal year ending June thirtieth, 
nineteen hundred and twenty-four, the sum of $2,500,- 
00; for the fiscal year ending June thirtieth, nine- 
teen hundred and twenty-five, and annually thereafter, 
the sum of $3,000,000. Said sums shall be allotted -to the 
States in the proportion which their rural population bears 
to the total rural population in the United States, not includ- 
ing outlying possessions, according to the last preceding 
United States census: Provided, That the allotment of funds 
to any State shall be not less than a minimum of $5,000 for 
any fiscal year prior to and including the fiscal year ending 
June thirtieth, nineteen hundred and twenty-three, nor less 
than $10,000 for any fiscal year thereafter, and of the sums 
€rein authorized to be appropriated the following sums, or 


so much thereof as may be necessary, shall be used for the 
purpose of providing minimum allotment to the States pro- 
vided for in this section: For the fiscal year ending June 
thirtieth, nineteen hundred and seventeen, the sum of $48,000; 
for the fiscal year ending June thirtieth, nineteen hundred and 
eighteen, the sum of $34,000; for the fiscal year ending June 
thirtieth, nineteen hundred and nineteen, the sum of $24,000; 
for the fiscal year ending June thirtieth, nineteen hundred and 
twenty, the sum of $18,000; for the fiscal year ending June 
thirtieth, nineteen hundred and twenty-one, the sum of $14,000; 
for the fiscal year ending June thirtieth, nineteen hundred and 
twenty-two, the sum of $11,000; for the fiscal year ending 
June thirtieth, nineteen hundred and twenty-three, the sum of 
$9,000; for the fiscal year ending June thirtieth, nineteen hun- 
drd and twenty-four, the sum of $34,000; and annually there- 
after the sum of $27,000. 

Section 3. That for the purpose of cooperating with the 
States in paying the salaries of teachers of trade, home eco- 
nomics, and industrial subjects there is hereby authorized to 
be appropriated for the use of the States, for the fiscal year 
ending June thirtieth, nineteen hundred and seventeen, the 
sum of $500,000; for the fiscal year ending June thirtieth, nine- 
teen hundred and eighteen, the sum of $750,000; for the fiscal 
year ending June thirtieth, nineteen hundred and nineteen, the 
sum of $1,000,000; for the fiscal year ending June thirtieth, 
nineteen hundred and twenty, the sum of $1,250,000; for the 
fiscal year ending June thirtieth, nineteen hundred and twenty- 
one, the sum of $1,500,000; for the fiscal year ending June 
thirtieth, nineteen hundred and twenty-two, the sum of $1,750,- 
000; for the fiscal year ending June thirtieth, nineteen hundred 
and twenty-three, the sum of $2,000,000; for the fiscal year 
ending June thirtieth, nineteen hundred and twenty-four, the 
sum of $2,500,000; for the fiscal year ending June thirtieth, 
nineteen hundred and twenty-five, the sum of $3,000,000; and 
annually thereafter the sum of $3,000,000. Said sums shall 
be allotted to the States in the proportion which their urban 
population bears to the total urban population in the United 
States, not including outlying possessions, according to the last 
preceding United States census: Provided, That the allot- 
ment of funds to any State shall be not less than a minimum 
of $5,000 for any fiscal year prior to and including the fiscal 
year ending June thirtieth, nineteen hundred and twenty-three, 
nor less than $10,000 for any fiscal year thereafter, and of 
the sums herein authorized to be appropriated the following 
sums, or so much thereof as may be needed, shall be used for 
the purpose of providing the minimum allotment to the States 
provided for in this section: For the fiscal year ending June 
thirtieth, nineteen hundred and seventeen, the sum of $66,000; 
for the fiscal year ending June thirtieth, nineteen hundred 
and eighteen, the sum of $46,000; for the fiscal year ending 
June thirtieth, nineteen hundred and nineteen, the sum of 
$34,000; for the fiscal year ending June thirtieth, nineteen 
hundred and twenty, the sum of $28,000; for the fiscal year 
ending June thirtieth, nineteen hundred and twenty-one, the 
sum of $25,000; for the fiscal year ending June thirtieth, nine- 
teen hundred and twenty-two, the sum of $22,000; for the 
fiscal year ending June thirtieth, nineteen hundred and twenty- 
three, the sum of $19,000; for the fiscal year ending June 
thirtieth, nineteen hundred and twenty-four, the sum of 
$56,000; for the fiscal year ending June thirtieth, nineteen 
hundred and twenty-five, and annually thereafter the sum of 
$50,000. 

Section 4. That for the purpose of cooperating with the 
States in preparing teachers, supervisors, and directors of 
agricultural subjects and teachers of trade and industrial and 
home economics subjects there is hereby authorized to be 
appropriated, for the use of the States for the fiscal year 
ending June thirtieth, nineteen hundred and seventeen, the 
sum of $500,000; for the fiscal year ending June thirtieth, 
nineteen hundred and eighteen, the sum of $700,000; for the 
fiscal year ending June thirtieth, nineteen hundred and nine- 
teen, the sum of $900,000; for the fiscal year ending June thir- 
tieth, nineteen hundred and twenty, and annually thereafter, 
the sum of $1,000,000. Said sums shall be allotted to the 
States in the proportion which their population bears to the 
total population of the United States, not including outlying 
possessions, according to the last preceding United States 
census: Provided, That the allotment of funds to any State 
shall be not less than a minimum of $5,000 for any fiscal year 
prior to and including the fiscal year ending June thirtieth, 
nineteen hundred and nineteen, nor less than $10,000 for any 
fiscal year thereafter. And of the sums herein authorized to 
be appropriated the following sums, or so much thereof as 
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may be needed, shall be used for the purpose of providing the 
minimum allotment provided for in this section: For the 
fiscal year ending June thirtieth, nineteen hundred and seven- 
teen, the sum of $46,000; for the fiscal year ending June thir- 
tieth, nineteen hundred and eighteen, the sum of $32,000; for 
the fiscal year ending June thirtieth, nineteen hundred and 
nineteen, the sum of $24,000; for the fiscal year ending June 
thirtieth, nineteen hundred and twenty, and annually there- 
after, the sum of $90,000. 


Section 5. That in order to secure the benefits of the 
appropriations provided for in sections two, three, and four 
of this Act, any State shall, through the legislative authority 
thereof, accept the provisions of this Act and designate or 
create a State board, consisting of not less than three mem- 
bers, and having all necessary power to cooperate, as herein 
provided, with the Federal Board for Vocational Educa- 
tion in the administration of the provisions of this Act. The 
State board of education, or other board having charge of the 
administration of public education in the State, or any State 
board having charge of the administration of any kind of 
vocational education in the State may, if the State so elect, 
be designated as the State board, for the purpose of this Act. 

Any State may accept the benefits of any one or more of 
the respective funds herein authorized to be appropriated, and 
it may defer the acceptance of the benefits of any one or more 
of such funds, and shall be required to meet only the con- 
ditions relative to the fund or funds the benefits of which it 
has accepted: Provided, That after June thirtieth, nineteen 
hundred and eighteen, no State shall receive any appropriation 
for salaries of teachers, supervisors, or directors of agricul- 
tural subjects, until it shall have taken advantage of at least 
the minimum amount appropriated for the training of teachers, 
supervisors, or directors of agricultural subjects, as provided 
for in this Act, and that after said date no State shall receive 
any appropriation for the salaries of teachers of trade, home 
economics, and industrial subjects until it shall have taken 
advantage of at least the minimum amount appropriated for 
the training of teachers of trade, home economics, and indus- 
trial subjects, as provided for in this Act. 

Section 6, That a Federal Board for Vocational Educa- 
tion is hereby created to consist of the United States Com- 
missioner of Education, who shall be chairman of the said 
board, and four associate members, no more than two of 
whom shall be of any one political party, to be appointed by 
the President. In the first instance, two members shall be 
appointed for two years and two for four years, and all sub- 
sequent appointments shall be for four years. The associaiz 
members of the board shall each receive a salary of $5,000 
per annum. The board shall have power to cooperate with 
State boards in carrying out the provisions of this Act. It 
shall be the duty of the Federal Board for Vocational Edu- 
cation to make or cause to have made studies, investigations, 
and reports, with particular reference to their use in aiding 
the States in the establishment of vocational schools and 
classes and in giving instruction in agriculture, trades and 
industries, commerce and commercial pursuits, and home eco- 
nomics. Such studies, investigations, and reports shall in- 
clude agriculture and agricultural processes and requirements 
upon agricultural workers, trades, industries, and apprentice- 
ships, trade and industrial requirements upon industrial work- 
ers, and classification of industrial processes and pursuits, 
commerce and commercial pursuits and requirements upon 


commercial workers, home management, domestic science, and. 


the study of related facts and principles, and problems of ad- 
ministration of vocational schools and of courses of study and 
instruction in vocational subjects. 

Such studies, investigations, and reports concerning agri- 
culture, for the purposes of agricultural education, shall, so 
far as practicable, be made in cooperation with or through 
the Department of Agriculture; such studies, investigations, 
and reports concerning trades and industries, for the purposes 
of trade and industrial education, shall, so far as practicable, 
be made in cooperation with or through the Department of 
Labor; such studies, ‘investigations, and reports concerning 
commerce and commercial pursuits, for the purposes of com- 
mercial education, shall, so far as practicable, be made in 
cooperation with or through the Department of Commerce; 
such studies, investigations, and reports concerning the ad- 
ministration of vocational schools, courses of study and in- 
struction in vocational subjects, shall, so far as practicable, 
be made in cooperation with or through the Bureau of Educa- 
tion. 

The Commissioner of Education may make such recom- 
mendations to the board relative to the administration of this 
Act as he may from time to time deem advisable. It shall 
be the duty of the Commissioner of Education to carry out 
the rules, regulations, and decisions which the board may 
adopt. The Federal Board for Vocational Education shall 
have power to employ such assistants as may be necessary 
to carry out the provisions of this Act. 

Section 7. That there is hereby authorized to be appro- 
priated to the Federal Board for Vocational Education a sum 
not exceeding $200,000 annually, to be available from and 
after the passage of this Act, for the purpose of making or 
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cooperating in making the studies, investigations, and reports 
provided for in section six of this Act, and for the purpo-« of 
paying the salaries of the officers, the assistants, and such - ffice 
and other expenses as the board may deem necessary t> the 
execution and administration of this Act. The Federal |} ard 
for Vocational Education may allot any part of said appropri- 
ation to any United States department or bureau for the pur- 
pose of making any study or investigation, or part thereof. 
under the provisions of this Act. 

Section & That in order to secure the benefits of the 
appropriations for any purpose specified in this Act, the State 
board shall prepare plans, showing the kinds of vocational 
education for which it is proposed that the appropriation shall 
be used; the kinds of schools and equipment; courses of 
study ; methods of instruction; qualifications of teachers; and, 
in the case of agricultural subjects the qualifications of super- 
visors or directors; plans for the training of teachers: and, 
in the case of agricultural subjects, plans for the supervision 
of agricultural education, as provided for in section ten. Such 
plans shall be submitted by the State board to the Federal 
3oard for Vocational Education, and if the Federal board 
finds the same to be in conformity with the provisions and 
purposes of this Act, the same shall be approved. The State 
board shall make an annual report to the Federal Board for 
Vocational Education, on or before September first of each 
year, on the work done in the State and the receipts and ex- 
penditures of money under the provisions of this Act. 


Section 9. That the appropriation for the salaries of 
teachers, supervisors, or directors of agricultural subjects and 
of teachers of trade, home economics, and industrial subjects 
shall be devoted exclusively to the payment of salaries of such 
teachers, supervisors, or directors having the minimum qualifi- 
cations set up for the State by the State board, with the 
approval of the Federal Board for Vocational Education. The 
cost of instruction supplementary to the instruction in agricul- 
tural and in trade, home economics, and industrial subjects 
provided for in this Act, necessary to build a well-rounded 
course of training, shall be borne by the State and local com- 
munities, and no part of the cost thereof shall be borne out 
of the appropriations herein authorized. The moneys ex- 
pended under the provisions of this Act, in cooperation with 
the States, for the salaries of teachers, supervisors, or direc- 
tors of agricultural subjects, or for the salaries of teachers of 
trade, home economics, and industrial subjects, shall be con- 
ditioned that for each dollar of Federal money expended for 
such salaries the State or local community, or both, shall 
expend an equal amount for such salaries; and that appro- 
priations for the training of teachers of vocational subjects, 
as herein provided, shall be conditioned that such money be 
expended for maintenance of such training and that for each 
dollar of Federal money so expended for maintenance, the 
State or local community, or both, shall expend an equal 
amount for the maintenance of such training. 

Section 10. That any State may use the appropriation 
for agricultural purposes, or any part thereof allotted to it, 
under the provisions of this Act, for the salaries of teachers, 
supervisors, or directors of agricultural subjects, either for the 
salaries of teachers of such subjects in schools or classes or 
for the salaries of supervisors or directors of such subjects 
under a plan of supervision for the State to be set up by the 
State board, with the approval of the Federal Board for 
Vocational Education. That in order to receive the benefits 
of such appropriation for the salaries of teachers, supervisors, 
or directors of agricultural subjects the State board of any 
State shall provide in its plan for agricultural education that 
such education shall be that which is under public supervision 
or control; that the controlling purpose of such education 
shall be to fit for useful employment; that such .education 
shall be of less than college grade and be designed to meet 
the needs of persons over fourteen years of age who have 
entered upon or who are preparing to enter upon the work of 
th farm or of the farm home; that the State or local com- 
munity, or both, shall provide the necessary plant and equip- 
ment determined upon by the State board, with the approval 
of the Federal Board for Vocational Education, as the mini- 
mum requirement for such education in schools and classes 
in the State; that the amount expended for the maintenance 
of such education in any school or class receiving the benefit 
of such appropriation shall be not less annually than the 
amount fixed by the State board, with the approval of the 
Federal board as the minimum for such schools or classes in 
the State; that such schools shall provide for directed or 
supervised practice in agriculture, either on a farm provided 
for by the school or other farm, for at least six months per 


year; that the teachers, supervisors, or directors of agri- 
cultural subjects shall have at least the minimum big 3 
with 


tions determined for the State by the State board, | 
approval of the Federal Board for Vocational Education. 
Section 1]. That in order to receive the beneiits of the 


appropriation for the salaries of teachers of trade, home 
economics, and industrial subjects the State board of any 
State shall provide in its plan for trade, home economics, 
and industrial education that such education shall be given 
in schools or classes under public supervision or poutrels ros 


the controlling purpose of such education shall be 
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useful employment; that such education shall be of less than 
college grade and shall be designed to meet the needs of 
persons over fourteen years of age who are preparing for a 
trace or industrial pursuit or who have entered upon the work 
of a trade or industrial pursuit; that the State or local com- 
munity, or both, shall provide the necessary plant and equip- 
ment determined upon by the State board, with the approval 
of the Federal Board for Vocational Education, as the mini- 
mum requirement in such State for education for any given 
trade or industrial pursuit; that the total amount expended 
for the maintenance of such education in any school or class 
receiving the benefit of such appropriation shall be not less 
annually than the amount fixed by the State board, with the 
approval of the Federal board, as the minimum for such 
schools or classes in the State; that such schools or classes in 
giving instruction to persons who have not entered upon em- 
ployment shall require that at least half of the time of such 
instruction be given to practical work on a useful or produc- 
tive basis, such instruction to extend over not less than nine 
months per year and not less than thirty hours per week; that 
at least one-third of the sum appropriated to any State for 
the salaries of teachers of trade, home economics, and indus- 
trial subjects shall, if expended, be applied to part-time schools 
or classes for workers over fourteen years of age who have 
entered upon employment, and such subjects in a part-time 
school or class may mean any subject given to enlarge the 
civic or vocational intelligence of such workers over fourteen 
and less than eighteen years of age; that such part-time 
schools of classes shall provide for not less than one hundred 
and forty-four hours of classroom instruction per year; that 
evening industrial schools shall fix the age of sixteen years as 
a minimum entrance requirement and shall confine instruc- 
tion to that which is supplemental to the daily employment; 
that the teachers of any trade or industrial subject in any State 
shall have at least the minimum qualifications for teachers of 
such subjects determined upon for such State by the State 
board, with the approval of the Federal Board for Vocational 
Education: Provided, That for cities and towns of less than 
twenty-five thousand population, according to the last preced- 
ing United States census, the State board, with the approval 
of the Federal Board of Vocational Education, may modify 
the conditions as to the length of course and hours of instruc- 
tion per week for schools and classes giving instruction to 
those who have not entered upon employment in order to meet 
the particular needs of such cities and towns. 

Section 12. That any State, in order to receive the bene- 

fits of the appropriation authorized in this Act for the train- 
ing of teachers, supervisors, or directors of agricultural sub- 
jects, or of teachers of trade, industrial, and home economics 
subjects, shall provide in its plan for such training that the 
same shall be carried out under the supervision of the State 
board; that such training shall be given in schools or classes 
under public supervision or control; that such training shall 
be given only to persons who have had vocational experience 
or contact in the line of work for which they are preparing 
themselves as teachers, supervisors, or directors, or who are 
acquiring such experience or contact as a part of their train- 
ing; and that the State board, with the approval of the Federal 
board, shall establish minimum requirements for such experi- 
ence or contact for teachers, supervisors, or directors of agri- 
cultural subjects and for teachers of trade, industrial, and 
home economics subjects; that not more than sixty per 
centum nor less than twenty per centum of the money author- 
ized to be appropriated under this Act for the training of 
teachers of vocational subjects to any State for any year shall 
be expended for any one of the following purposes: For the 
Preparation of teachers, supervisors, or directors of agricul- 
tural subjects, or the preparation of teachers of trade and 
industrial Subjects, or the preparation of teachers of home 
economics subjects. 
_ Section 13, That any State, in order to secure the bene- 
fits of the appropriations for the salaries of teachers, super- 
Visors, or directors of agricultural subjects, or for the salaries 
ol teachers of trade, home economics, and industrial sub- 
jects, or for the training of teachers as herein provided, shall, 
through the legislative authority thereof, appoint as custodian 
lor such appropriations its State treasurer, who shall receive 
and provide for the proper custody and disbursements of all 
money paid to the State from said appropriations. 

Section 14. That the Federal Board for Vocational Edu- 
cation shall annually ascertain whether the several States 
are using, or are prepared to use, the money received by them 
m accordance with the provisions of this Act. On or before 
the first day of January of each year the Federal Board for 
Vocational Education shall certify to the Secretary of the 

Feasury each State which has accepted the provisions of this 
Act and complied therewith, certifying the amounts which 
tach State is entitled to receive under the provisions of this 
Act. Upon such certification the Secretary of the Treasury 
shall pay quarterly to the custodian for vocational education 
of each State the moneys to which it is entitled under the 
Provisions of this Act. The moneys so received by the cus- 
todian for vocational education for any State shall be paid 
out on the requisition of the State board as reimbursement 
°r expenditures already incurred to such schools as are ap- 
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proved by said State board and are entitled to receive such 
moneys under the provisions of this Act. 

Section 15. That whenever any portion of the fund an- 
nually allotted to any State has not been expended for the 
purpose provided for in this Act, a sum equal to such portion 
shall be deducted by the Federal board from the next succeed- 
ing annual allotment from such fund to such State. 

Section 16. That the Federal Board for Vocational Edu- 
cation shall withhold the allotment of moneys to any State 
whenever it shall be determined that such moneys are not 
being expended for the purposes and under the conditions of 
this Act. 

Section 17. That if any portion of the moneys received 
by the custodian for vocational education of any State under 
this Act, for any given purpose named in this Act, shall, by 
any action or contingency, be diminished or lost, it shall be 
replaced by such State, and until so replaced no subsequent 
appropriation for such education shall be paid to such State. 
No portion of any moneys appropriated under this Act for 
the benefit of the States shall be applied, directly or indirectly, 
to the purchase, erection, preservation, or repair of any build- 
ing or buildings or equipment, or for the purchase or rental 
of lands, or for the support of any religious or privately 
owned or conducted school or college. 

Section 18. That the Federal Board for Vocational Edu- 
cation shall make an annual report to Congress, on or before 
December first, on the administration of this Act and shall 
include in such report the reports made by the State boards 
on the administration of this Act by each State and the ex- 
penditure of the money allotted to each State. 


FIREPOT WITH TWO HEATING SURFACES 
AND SUB=-FLAME. 





What is said to be one of the most efficient firepots 
made for tinsmiths, roofers, electricians and other 
metal workers, is the Clayton and 

Lambert, Number 71,  firepot, 

shown in the accompanying  illus- 
“tration. The reason for this is 

found in the intense heat which is 
obtained by using two heating sur- 
faces and superheating the gas be- 
fore it is burned, producing a clear 
blue flame that burns from each 
sub-flame 
the 


an 

No.7 

i 
Clayton and Lam- 
bert Number 71 keeps 
Firepot. : 7 
burner is not in use, enabling the operator to turn the 
heating flame low and then to secure the maximum 
heat at a moment’s notice. The Number 71 firepot, 
according to the manufacturers, is smokeless, odorless 
and noiseless, important features that will be greatly 
It has extra strong and 





Side to the center. A 


up generation when 


appreciated by the customer. 
durable tank, made of heavy seamless drawn steel, 
reinforced, with the bottom and all fittings welded, 


not soldered in. The hood protects the flames from 


wind or storm and the top is so constructed that a 
pot of lead can be melted and a pair of 12-pound sol- 
dering coppers heated at the same time. Catalog de- 
scribing their entire line of firepots and torches will be 
sent upon request, by the Clayton and Lambert Man- 
ufacturing Company, Detroit, Michigan. 





TAMERICAN ARTISAN WANT AD SECURES 
GOOD POSTION 


To AMERICAN ARTISAN: 
I have obtained a good position through a want ad- 
vertisement in AMERICAN ARTISAN. 


Fr. H. Wirr. 


Oelwein, Iowa, April 5, 1916. 





What this country needs is less enactment of laws 


and more enforcement. 
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Illinois Master Sheet Metal Contractors 
Hold Successful Convention 





April 8, 1916, 











The Third Annual Convention of the Master Sheet 
Metal Contractors’ Association, which met at the 
Auditorium Hotel, Chicago, on April 5 and 6, opened 
with an attendance more than twice as large as the 
best record during either of the previous conventions. 

Not only were there many delegates and visitors 
from other cities in the state, but Chicago sheet metal 
contractors came out in force and an increase of al- 
most one hundred percent in membership was noted 
by President George Harms in his address during the 
Annual Dinner on Wednesday evening. In fact the 
two memberships that were necessary to make a full 





George Harms, 
Retiring President 
Master Sheet Metal Contractors’ Association of Iilinois. 


one hundred percent gain were applied for on Thurs- 
day morning. 

The officers and directors who have served during 
the past year are as follows: 

President—George Harms, Peoria. 

Vice-president—James Barrett, Alton. 

Secretary—Rudolph J. Jobst, Peoria. 

Treasurer—Frank T. Reuter, Kankakee. 

Directors—K. I. Willis, Moline; Charles N. Louis, 
Peoria, and Harry C. Knisely, Chicago. 

The Entertainment Committee, headed by Harry C. 
Knisely, certainly set a pace for those who are to 
serve at future conventions, for not only were the 
addresses and other business features of the sessions 
highly interesting and instructive, but the social en- 
tertainment provided was of exceptional high char- 
acter. Needless to say that many compliments were 
extended to the members of the Committee, which 
consisted of the following: Harry C. Knisely, chair- 


man; Irving Washington, of Joseph T. Ryerson and 
Son; Joseph A. Rees, of Brier Hill Steel Company; 
A. P. Dease, of Utica Heater Company, and A. 
George Pedersen, of AMERICAN ARTISAN, the latter 
acting as Secretary-Treasurer. 

WEDNESDAY, APRIL 5. 

President George Harms called the Wednesday 
morning meeting to order at 10:25 A. M., after which 
he spoke as follows: 

Gentlemen, Members of the Master Sheet \etal 
Contractors’ Association of Illinois, and Guests: 
This is the opening of the third meeting of this asso- 
ciation. The attendance is better than I really ex- 
pected as usually we find the first meeting or the 
opening meeting very poorly attended, and [ am 
rather pleased to see such a large number present. 
This is really the beginning of the second year of this 
association, although this is the third meeting ; the first 
year was only a very short one, and what has been 
done and what we intend to do of course will be 
shown as we proceed with the business. 

The Chicago Associations which are largely instru- 
mental for the increase of membership in the state, 
have in their membership several men that have taken 
a very prominent part in the sheet metal business, 
which is only natural because everyone here, and 
especially those of us who live in IIlinois, believe that 
Chicago is “IT,” and we look upon Chicago as the 
United States as a whole looks upon Washington. 
The Sheet Metal Contractors’ Association of Chicago 
has selected as the man to welcome you one who is 
well versed in everything pertaining to sheet metal, 
one who knows what is necessary, who knows what 
has been done and what can be done, and a few words 
from him at this time no doubt will be very profitable. 
Mr. Fred de Coningh, president of the Sheet Metal 
Contractors’ Association of Chicago. 


Mr. Fred de Coningh—Mr. Chairman and Gentiemen: On 
behalf of the Sheet Metal Contractors’ Association of Chi- 
cago, I bid you welcome to the Windy City. I hope that your 
sojourn amongst us will be a pleasant one, and in order to 
provide the best entertainment for you that we knew how we 
selected as the chairman of the Entertainment Committee 4 
man who knows how. I don’t believe and I sincerely hope 
sc you will not be disappointed. If you are, blame it on 

im. 

I don’t know of anything more pleasant and more enter- 
taining than to listen to a speech made by a man whio knows 
how. I don’t know of anything more painful than to listen 
to a speech by a man who doesn’t know how and who doesnt 
know that he doesn’t know. Whatever may be my !ong suit— 
and from your chairman’s remarks you were probally led to 
believe that I have one, although J think he exaggerated 
considerably—oratory certainly is not it. Consequently I 
shall not detain you very long. 

I presume in the discharge of your work you are meet- 
ing with a great many difficulties. The people of the city of 
Chicago have an unusually hard row to hoe in this line, 
though I do not believe we are the only ones, but still I think 
that Chicago in a great many respects is particularly har 
on the sheet metal contractors. In the first place, we ° 
course, have to contend with the union of sheet metal work- 
ers. In addition to that we have to put up with the slate am 
tile layers’ union. We also have an agreement, unfortunately, 
with the glaziers’ union, and then to make matters a little bit 
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worse, we have to contend with the painters’ union. Some of 
the agreements that we make with these unions are very in- 
teresting because we are compelled to do things that are 
really laughable. For instance, the glaziers’ union have a clause 
in their agreement whereby we are not permitted to pay off a 
man except for a full day. If we send a man out to glaze 
or set glass, it must be done by a member of the glaziers’ 
union, of course, and if the work cannot be finished in one 
day and he has got to come back for an hour or so the next 
day, and we have no further work for that man beyond that 
particular job, we have to pay that man for eight hours’ time, 
whether he works an hour or a half an hour. It is readily 
to be seen that there are not very many jobs that are finished 
at quitting time. We are trying the best we know how to 
get along under those conditions, but it is a pretty hard job. 

We are also making here in Chicago hollow metal doors, 
frames and trim, and we employ members of our union to 
manufacture that stuff, and of course would like to employ 
our own men to erect it. Unfortunately, the carpenters say 
that we can’t do that, that they must erect it, and it is in a 
great number of instances a cause of friction and trouble. 
It is not only that the carpenters claim that work, but now 
the ornamental iron men also insist'on making these doors 
and frames and setting them up. And [I assure you that the 
terrors of Hades are not feared by the Chicago Sheet Metal 
Contractors. 

I sincerely hope that while you are with us you will 
have a pleasant time. We are looking forward to the oppor- 
tunity of entertaining you gentlemen. 


The Chairman—Chicago, as you all know, has two 





J. C. McFarland, 
President, 
Allied Sheet Metal Contractors’ Association of Chicago. 


organizations, the Sheet Metal Contractors’ Associa- 
tion and the “Allies.” The head of the “Allies” is one 
of the old-timers, a man that is so well known in this 
business at least that we all know him. I have known 
of him for thirty years and I am quite a young man 
at that. We will now hear from Mr. J. C. McFarland, 
president of the Allied Sheet Metal Contractors’ As- 
sociation : 


Mr. J. C. McFarland—Mr. Chairman and Gentlemen: 
Mr. de Coningh has bid you welcome and you will consider 
that welcome, please, in proportion to his size. I, as presi- 
dent of the Allied Association, also bid you welcome and we 
Want to make it just as generous as the one that came from 
Mr. de Coningh as the head of that Association. 

I don’t suppose any of you gentlemen present, if you 
were asked the question, would be able to tell when the first 
cornices were put up in the city of Chicago. Possibly that 
Would include the entire state. I don’t think I would have 
og contradiction when I say that probably I had the honor 
. elping make and helping erect the first cornices that were 
ver put up in the city of Chicago and to make the cornice 
Usiness a business in this city. There were a few cornices 
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that were sent in here from New York City at that time, and 
we got into the business purely accidentally. I came to Chi- 
cago in ’67, and this happened about in ’69. My father at 
that time was engaged in selling lightning rod and eaves 
troughs and conductors out into the country by wagon. His 
partner was a man who lived in Topeka, Kansas, and in some 
way that I knew nothing about they learned there was a 
cornice brake of some kind in Topeka, and we wrote out 
there regarding it. We woke up one morning and found the 
cornice brake at the station waiting for us to come and claim 
it. Now that cornice brake was just two pieces of iron, one 
above the other, with a screw at the ends, no leaf at the end 
to turn up, just to clamp the iron in between. Then they had 
some brackets, and you would lay a wooden bar on there and 
fold that over with your hand and finish it with a mallet. 
That made a piece of cornice that was about two feet long 
and probably would girth thirty inches. That is the first cor- 
nice work I ever saw. When we took it up to our shop we 
found we didn’t have a man there that had ever seen a cor- 
nice. We went then into the market to see what we could 
do with that as a sample. Just previous to that we had what 
we termed the Birch Block fire on the corner of Lake and 
Dearborn streets. That burned off two wooden cornices that 
were on the opposite side of the street, and we went to those 
parties and talked to them about putting up a cornice. They 
knew nothing about it and were afraid to allow us to do 
anything with it, but they finally said they would give us the 
job for this cornice, which was twenty feet long and had two 
head blocks, and if that was all right they would probably 
give us something else. We got that contract. When we took 
it we had nobody that knew anything about making cornices. 
It so happened that about that time a man came in by the 
name of Dennis Murphy, who may have been known to some 
of you, but the way he looked at that time was that the only 
thing I could call him was a tramp. He is dead now. He 
drank more or less, but his drinking was periodical. He came 
in there and he said that he knew this and that and we put 
him in charge. He turned out to be really a first-class man 
and we employed him, and employed him for years. So we 
formed that cornice with the brake. 

When we came to put it up our men were afraid to go 
on the scaffold and erect it and so we didn’t know what to 
do. I told them that I would assist them through that part of 
it. That as far as I know is the start of the cornice building 
here in Chicago. We don’t do at all at the present time what 
we did in those times. I don’t suppose at the present time 
that we make one cornice a year that has brackets or any- 
thing of that character. I think we can say the same thing 
for quite a good many of our competitors. The business has 
entirely changed. The cornice job at the present time is not 
a cornice job in the sense that it was a cornice job in those 
days; it is a machine shop job. 

Remedying Ignorant Competition. 

Now, I am just going to say one or two words in con- 
nection with the character of the business that we are in 
and what we have to contend with along certain lines. We 
are all in the same boat as far as that is concerned and [ just 
wanted to say a word in connection with what I might term 
ignorant competition. That sort of competition I regard, 
and I guess you all regard it in the same way as a menace, 
because we are up against a man who is making estimates, 
a man who is ignorant, not through choice at all but probably 
from environment. 

Most of the people in the cornice business or in the sheet 
metal work have come up from the bench, and as far as 
office experience goes they know very little. They only know 
one feature of the business and so they are handicapped in 
that respect, and they go out and estimate upon work and 
probably are not competent to take off quantities and don’t 
get their estimates made up properly, so that they frequently 
take work without any overhead put onto it, and in that way 
they injure first themselves and they injure also the man 
who has had a training and probably knows more about it 
and properly figures his work and knows how to take off 
the quantities and figures correctly for both material and 
labor, and then puts on overhead, because we all have reached 
the point where today we understand there is no profit in 
the business without you putting on your overhead and that 
your profit comes after that. 

The point that I wanted to emphasize in connection with 
that was this: We used to feel that with a man of that char- 
acter it was best to let him go along, let him make these 
mistakes and not correct him in any way, but I think that 
we injure ourselves when we do that, that it is a great deal 
better for us to face these things and teach the man how to 
make “a proper estimate and figure quantities intelligently, 
and in that way we can figure against intelligent competition, 
which is going to be very much better for us in the long run 
than it would be to attempt to go into the market against 
his ignorance, as I term it, and his mistakes. 

Executive Secretary Needed. 

Now, an association is supposed to be a benefit and it is 
along these lines that I think the association can be of the 
greatest benefit, to take these men that probably are not up- 
to-date and do not figure their work properly and teach them 
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in a way to get into line because J think there are but a very 
few of these men who are not willing, and not only willing 
but anxious to know how to do the thing in the proper way. 
And I think that is one of the greatest benefits that either our 
local associations or our state associations could perform. 
That means, of course, a lot of work for somebody. That is 
where [ think we fall down. in not being able to carry out 
those ideas. If we could have in our local association some 
man who could give his time and attention to it, some man 
who is competent, why we could all benefit very much more 
than we do now. He could make our meetings more inter- 
esting and more profitable. If we could carry that out more 
generally and go out through the state it would be very much 
more beneficial because what affects one affects the other. 

Now, those are just a few of the ideas that I have. I 
would like to see it possible for this Association to grow in 
such a way so as to be able to have such a man. If that 
man belonged to a local association and one that could afford 
to pay him a sufficiently large salary to enable him to go out 
through the state and in that way come in contact with the 
individual members and being able to take up these various 
problems, which are very often individual, why [ think that 
we would gain more than we have and make our associations 
more interesting than they are at the present time. 

The Chairman—To reply to the two gentlemen that 
have just spoken, we have selected a man whom you 
have all heard before, who comes from one of our 
thriving smaller cities, and who has association work 
at heart. He has shown that through the part that he 
has taken in it, and those of us that know him that 
his heart is in the work, and he is in the right place, 
and the better he is known the more he is liked, Mr. 
Howard M. Priestly of Princeton, Illinois. 

Mr. Howard M. Priestly—Mr. Chairman and Gentlemen: 
There walked into my place of business yesterday a good 
friend of mine and J told him | was coming up here and was 
going to make a little talk, similar to a talk that I made a 
year ago when asking for suggestions..,He said, “Why, that 
was all right, Howard, last year,’ and then he added, “It 
was so short.” (Laughter.) That met his approval and 
maybe the same kind of talk will meet your approval. 

A year ago when we were invited so earnestly by the 
Chicago Association to make this city our convention city 
for this year we were informed, I think, to vote for it because 
of the statement that was made that they thought we could 
do them a lot of good; and we are coming to this city with 
the feeling that we may be able, through the purpose of 
our Association, to help them and to help ourselves at the 
same time. There is an old saying, which you all know. If 


‘you do good to others you,do good to yourself, and that is 


true in this case. There is an altruism running through our 
Association which is for the good of alf. One of the purposes 
of our Association is to lift the business in which we are 
engaged, to dignify the business that we are engaged in, to 
help eliminate that which affects our business, that hurts us. 
One of the speakers, Mr. Mclarland, has spoken of ignor- 
ance. [I think another evil and possibly we can attribute it 
to ignorance, is that of the unfair competitor, with whom 
we all have to contend, the man that skimps his contract, 
the man that takes it the same as you’do under the same 
specification and puts in thirty pound where forty pound is 
specified and twenty-six gauge where twenty-four gauge is 
specified and gets away with it. We all have this to contend 
with, and the purpose of our Association as I see it is in a 
measure to do a little missionary work, to relieve us of some 
of this, for we all know that that good old saying that has 
run down the ages, that the way of the transgressor is hard, 
is just as true today as it was the day it was uttered. 

We are largely dealers in metals and we all know when 
we take up a piece of lead and hit it with a 20-penny nail 
the sound is a thud; there is no music in it. But you take a 
metal which is tuned to a beautifully tuned pitch and you hit 
it and you hear the reverberations and the beautiful tones 
as they continue and continue until your ear fails to hear 
them, and were our ear acute enough we would be able to 
hear them go on and on and on until it became a pleasant 
memory. The welcomes that we have received here today 
remind me of that truer, beautiful metal. These welcomes will 
linger in our memory long after this convention has ad- 
journed. I want to say this in closing that we appreciate this 
beautiful hall for our convention gatherings and defibera- 
tions; we appreciate the spirit that has brought us here, the 
spirit of these two addresses, and in closing I just want to 
make one suggestion to this Entertainment Committee and 
that is this, that we would like to have you appoint a com- 
mittee to wait upon our president, Mr. Harms, and our sec- 
retary, Mr. Jobst, for I understand, and am creditably in- 
formed that they are prospective purchasers of your justly 
celebrated building, the Masonic Temple. 


The Chairman—The next order of business, gen- 
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tlemen, will be the reading of the minutes of the Jast 
meeting. Before we do that, however, I want to 
appoint the Credentials Committee, composed of \Ir, 
D. M. Haines, of Chicago; Mr. Harry Butler, of 
Bloomington, and Mr. Peter Johnson, of Peoria. 
They will take charge of the credentials. and report 
after lunch. 

Secretary Jobst read the minutes of the last meet- 
ing. 

The Chairman—The next on the program will be 
the report of the Entertainment Committee. 

Mr. Harry C. Knisely—Your Entertainment Com- 
mittee have not a very elaborate report to make. They 
have provided an automobile ride for this afternoon 
for the delegates and their lady friends and the mem- 
bers of the local associations and material interests. 
This evening there will be a dinner, a banquet served 
in this hall at seven P. M. At that banquet we have 
arranged for some speakers and provided some music, 
The ladies will be entertained at a dinner at the Col- 
lege Inn, where they have ice skating and the ladies 

— 
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are invited to the automobile ride this afternoon which 
includes all the ladies that are here with the delegates. 
They will be all taken care of by the members’ wives 
and ladies from Chicago. I might say that the State 
Association is indebted for the entertainment to the 
material .interests of Chicago, that have contributed 
very liberally to make the stay of the people here en- 
joyable. 

I would like to say that there is also a theatre party 
provided for the ladies and Mrs. Bales, the wife of our 
Secretary of the Allied Sheet Metal Contractors’ As- 
sociation is acting as chairman of that committee and 
they will get in touch with her and arrange to be 
escorted to the College Inn and to the theatre party t0 
which all of the ladies are invited. 

I neglected to say something before, when ' 
were indebted to the material interests for the way ™ 
which they had contributed, } neglected to say that 


{ said we 
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we are indebted to Mr. Daniel Stern of AMERICAN 
ArTISAN, who has done a great deal for this conven- 
tion, and contributed, and Mr. A. George Pedersen, 
his right hand man, who has been my right hand man. 

The Question Box was then taken up for consid- 
eration. 

Secretary Jobst—/s organization in one’s particular 
line one of the qualifications of good business men? 

The Chairman—You have heard the question, gen- 
tlemen. That is the vital thing for which we are 
gathered here today, Organization, and the more that 
we can hear about that, know about that, and learn 
about that, as to what it really is, what it is doing for 
you and for the others is important and I would like 
every one of you express himself and I hope you 
will get right down to the nub of it so that we may all 
learn. It is open for discussion now. I would like to 
hear from some of you organization men. It is not 
necessary to be an Illinois man or a member of one 
of the organizations, but anyone who has anything to 


say. 
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__ Mr. D. M. Haines—Mr. Chairman, I think if I remember 
right that that is one of the questions I asked. I would like 
to hear some discussion on that matter. I really believe my- 
self that a man is not a good business man unless he does 
belong to an Organization and tries to help the others to get 
on a level plane with himself so that they can estimate prop- 
erly. They can meet socially and they can derive much 
greater benefit that way than they can by running around 
loose. I think that organization is the only thing that is 
going to benefit the contractors in any city in any line. I can 
see the benefits that the mechanics are deriving from organi- 
zation, and as Mr. Jobst said the other night when he was at 
our meeting there were very few of the contractors that 
ad any work in any other city and took the time to go 
around and visit the principal shops in the town to see what 
they are doing along the lines of organization. What he 
Stated I know to be a fact. But if you send a union man 
out from Chicago or from Peoria or any other place to an- 
other city to do work, the first thing he does is to look up 
if there is an organization in that town. In fact, he knows 
whether there is or’ not, and he visits them and he explains 
what he is there for, what he is working on and all that, and 
or that reason that question was put-in there and I would 
like to hear some discussion on it. 
Mr. K, I. Willis—Mr. Chairman, Mr. Haines has spoken 
a thought that is interesting to me. Co-operation and or- 
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ganization have been a subject and topic that I have not only 
worked on but I have spoken on a number of times in the 
past three or four years. I was associating with our National 
Secretary in an endeavor to organize a number of towns in 
Illinois and Iowa and we ran up against this trouble. The 
man who had worked for you and learned your business and 
felt or thought that you were making some money thought 
that he could make money also if he went into business him- 
self. So, knowing your secrets and your line of work, he 
started out for himself. At once he found that he hadn't 
learned all of the secret of figuring on contract and had to 
have assistance. So he would take a copy of the blueprints 
and send them to some neighboring town and get them to 
figure the part that he couldn’t do and enter that competition 
against your experience, overhead and figuring and beat you 
at the job. 

Now, if we are so organized that perfect confidence 
exists with every member in the same line-of work in our 
city and we can shake hands with and assist those members 
we are going to get a better price for our work. But until 
that time arrives we have to contend with the small shopman 
with but a little overhead and who is making a strong attempt 
to get a little more than the wages that he earned when he 
was working in your factory or shop. He thinks that his 
overhead will not increase and that he will make some money 
in the end. He doesn’t think that he has rent and scrap to 
pay for that he has lost hours of his men to pay for 
and all those things until he has been in business two or 
three years and then he begins to get on a level with you. 
Now, it seems to me that what we must work to overcome 
is the lack of confidence of the young fellow that is starting 
in a new shop. We should so establish ourselves in harmony 
and in confidence in each other that when a new shop starts 
we let that new fellow feel that he hasn’t all of us as opposi- 
tion, that he has got all of us as friends, and go to him and 
say, “Here, if there is anything in your line that you lack, 
either in experience in figuring on large jobs or in material, 
we are here to help you out. There is work enough for us 
all if you only keep the price up so that we can earn some- 
thing for ourselves, but if you undertake to cut the price and 
lose something yourself you are hurting us because the next 
time the contractor will say, ‘Willis tried to hold us up and 
we will try someone else this time.’ ” 

“At this convention 


Secretary Jobst can we ar- 


rive at some understanding in regard to organization 
work for the upbuilding of the Association?” 


Mr. J. C. Mckfarland—Mr. President, in connection with 
the building up of our local associations or state associations, 
it is all the same thing. Coming to this association meeting 
and smoking a few cigars and telling some stories and hear- 
ing the minutes read and going home don’t amount to much, 
but [ guess most of us will admit that that is the history of 
most of our association meetings, and that is the reason why 
we do not get anywhere. The small shops of which you 
speak we have with us all the time, and when we 
say all this, why we all go back to the time when we were all 
small shops. The proposition in my mind is that the meet- 
ings must be made in some way interesting. The man who 
doesn’t know comes there to be taught. He is hoping to get 
some information that is going to benefit him in the future. 
But there is so much jealousy between the different manu- 
facturers, between mostly, I might say, the larger manu fac- 
turers and the smaller manufacturers, that we don’t get any- 
where along that line. We feel that he is too small to do 
anything. We let him go his way. Now, that man is a 
factor. He is doing business. He is coming in and meeting 
us with his estimates all the time. And we do know that 
generally speaking he figures on the wrong basis. He figures 
on the wrong basis to make money for himself. When he 
takes a job out of the market and loses money on it he pre- 
vents somebody else who has been estimating along legitimate 
lines also from making money. It is along this line that I 
was speaking before, that J regard that kind of a man as a 
menace. I] think you will have to admit that he is, not be- 
cause he wants to do it but for the want of experience. 

I think if we are going to make these meetings a suecess 
in the association, local or state, we have got to do something 
to make them of value to the men that come. You have got 
to feel that these men are busy men. It doesn’t make any 
difference whether the man has a small shop or a larger one; 
his time is all taken up. He is busy from morning to night, 
and if he doesn’t feel that he is going to come here and get 
some benefit, why, he stays away. Now, while [ say these 
things and while I am president of the Allied Association here 
I feel that my own time has been so taken up, just as the 
other men, that I haven’t had time to go into this thing prop- 
erly and do the things that in my own mind are necessary 
to do to make these meetings a success and I feel that it is 
really necessary for us to have some change, to work through 
our committees or in other ways to bring these men to the 
meetings so that they will want to come, and you will find if 
we make the meetings interesting at all that they will want 
to come. Then you will have them where you can teach them 
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these things that are going to be of value and when it is of 
value to them it is going to help us out also. 

The Chairman—I just want to speak.a few words on 
this subject myself. I can’t help it because what Mr. Mc- 
Farland said is true. An association which is merely a mat- 
ter of being a member and paying your dues don’t amount to 
anything. The association to be of any value must have this 
object in view, that it is the getting together in meetings and 
talking over the different propositions and problems that you 
contend with in your own line. Now, one of course may run 
a larger shop or a smaller shop, but in a way they are all 
alike. The small shop has its troubles in a small way that 
appear just as large as the troubles of a shop that employs a 
hundred men, as the troubles they have in a large way, because 
the larger shop is doing a larger business and conducting it 
in a different way. But when you come to the percentage of 
loss and gain and the amount of trouble they are practically 
the same. J] say that an association that is worth anything, 
that is going to do anything in the first place must create 
fellowship, and through fellowship, friendship, and if you 
have created friendship then you have done everything that 
is required because where there is friendship there is no 
question about prices because they govern themselves. That 
is why it is a matter of getting together and consulting with 
one another, not reading the minutes, as Mr. McFarland says, 
‘and going away and saying nothing about getting together or 
talking about the things that you have on your mind. 

3ut if you do get together and talk about the things that 
you are interested in, when you leave the meeting room you 
will feel better, the owner of the small shop as well as the 
owner of the large business, because we all learn from one 
another. It is not necessarily true that simply because a man 
runs a small business that he is not intelligent and doesn’t 
know what he is talking about because the suggestions that 
he may bring forth are very often very good for the man 
who is conducting a large shop and who can make good use 
of them. So I say association is the means of enlarging 
anyone’s view of the line of business that he is engaged in. 
If you would check over the men that are engaged in asso- 
ciation work you will find that in most cases they are suc- 
cessful business men. 

Discuss Efficiency Expert. 

Mr. Detwiler—I understand that Wisconsin has passed 
a law creating a board of three instructors for hardware 
dealers, that is, to instruct them how to run their business 
profitably and what overhead means. Now, if that be neces- 
sary in Wisconsin, why wouldn’t it be necessary in Illinois? 
It shows that there must be some things, some influence out- 
side of the association to take an immediate charge of a thing 
like that. Probably the Wisconsin men will know something 
about that and could tell us about it. 

The Chairman—Probably Wisconsin will reply to that. 
Mr. G. G. Jones, of Racine, Wisconsin. 

Mr. Jones—I can say that Mr. Jacobs, Secretary of the 
Hardware Dealers’ Association in Wisconsin, reported that 
they secured such a man. I don’t know whether it is a law 
or what it is, but they secured a man from the state to go 
around the state instructing any of the dealers as to their 
method of bookkeeping and along those lines. I couldn’t say 
positively whether it is a law or not. Probably Mr. Stern 
can tell us. 

Mr. Daniel Stern—Mr. Detwiler is mistaken. It is not 
a recent law. In Wisconsin they have a University Exten- 
sion Division and they have been helping the farmers and 
the dairymen and the different divisions of the farm industry 
to make more money, to make the land more valuable, and 
Secretary Jacobs of the Wisconsin Retail Hardware Dealers’ 
Association and some of his friends came to the conclusion 
that if the University could help the farmers make more 
money they might also help the retail hardware dealers make 
more money. So the President and Secretary went to Mad- 
ison and from Madison they went to Milwaukee and re- 
ported that they had succeeded in getting the “Powers-that- 
be” at Madison to deputize one man to call on the retail hard- 
ware dealers in Wisconsin to teach them how to run their 
business profitably, with the promise of additional men if 
needed. The state pays the salary of the men that are con- 
ducting this course of instruction and IJ believe the hardware 
‘ dealer has to pay the man’s railroad fare to the town and 
his board while he is there, and all the expenses connected 
with it. A great many of these hardware dealers have sheet 
metal shops. 


I understand the men they are endeavoring to secure to 
call upon these retail hardware dealers are familiar with 
estimating on sheet metal work so that these hardware deal- 
ers with sheet metal shops in connection will receive the in- 
struction as to how to estimate properly. This is offered to 
every member of the Wisconsin Association upon the pay- 
ment of only the railroad fare and the board. I think that 
those are all the expenses connected with it. 

Mr. Van Landegend, Holland, Michigan—In this con- 
nection, I don’t know how it is in Illinois, but in Michigan 
we have county appointed farm experts that help the farmer 
by giving the farmer an expert to advise him at county ex- 
pense. Is it not true that the towns and cities in the county 
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pay the larger part of the expense of county government ? 
Then why is it not proper and right that the county also give 
a business expert to the business men in the cities and towns? 
Has that question ever appealed to you? Has anyone ever 
thought of you?) Why wouldn’t it be practical as well for 
the merchant to have an expert advisor, as well as the 
farmer? 

The Chairman—I think that is a proposition that this as- 
sociation and al] the associations should consider, because if 
the state government will pay towards teaching the farmer, 
there is certainly no reason whatever why they should not 
assist us to do business, advise us as to how to do business, 
That is another proposition where your organization can do 
something, because what the united body can do cannot be 
done by one man and problems of that kind must be consid- 
ered in the association meetings. 

Secretary Jobst—How can we get the architects to 
put the sheet metal cornice specifications in new build- 
ing as formerly? 

The Chairman—There is a problem right there. 
Now, somebody suggest something because we want 
to get back into cornice building. 

Mr. J. C. McFarland—I think I will say this, that 
that work can be done without any trouble by a com- 
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mittee out of your association. I think that will cover 
all of it. And it can be done effectually. 


The Chairman—Most of you are in the cornice business. 
It was at one time quite an important part of our business 
but it has dwindled down to nothing. There is no reason 
whatever why we should not get it back agafm. I believe I 
will answer that question right now while I am at it. I 
believe as Mr. McFarland said that this committee can take 
care of it. And I say this, if we start out to do the right kind 
of work, to use the right kind of material and put up work 
that is a credit to us and to the building industry in general 
that we can get the cornice work back on the building. Gal- 
vanized iron cornices without any question can be made more 
ornamental—I want to correct that by saying sheet metal 
cornices, because there are galvanized and copper cornices, 
that they can be made more ornamental than you could pos- 
sibly construct a cornice of terra cotta or stone or any other 
material that is being used for it now. It can be made and 
is made entirely fireproof. It is-absolutely fire ret: rdant, and 
if put up right there would be no fire prevention committee 
or no board of architects or anybody that could object to it. 


So it remains for us to show it up in the right light, to 
show that sheet metal cornices can be put for less money than 
they are putting up the terra cotta and stone and giv’ the man 
more for his money. There are cornices up in this city un- 


doubtedly, as Mr. McFarland said, that have been up for 


many, many years, and if those buildings are still standing 
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those cornices would be probably in the same condition today 
as they were when put up Last week I was in St. Louis and 
two of the men there, Mr. Stockhoff and Mr. Symond, con- 
ducted me through the city and we looked at cornice work. 
We were interested in it. Mr. Symond is an old-time tin- 
smith in St. Louis, and as we went along he pointed out 
buildings on which he had put cornices in 1870 and around 
that time. It showed that the cornices were up there and 
were just as good, apparently, of course, as the day they were 
put up. I was pleased to note that the rebuilt Athletic 
Club there had a copper cornice on with an eight-foot 
projection and I don’t know how deep it was. It showed to 
me that at least some people were coming back to using sheet 
metal cornices. Now, it is up to us, gentlemen, to appoint 
a committee probably when the time comes to take this up 
and then for us all to work together because this matter of 
trade development in the sheet metal business means sheet 
metal cornices as well as some other things in connection 
with it. ; 

Secretary Jobst—Mr. Chairman, you go to an architect 
and ask, “What have you got on the board today?” “Well, 
so and so.” You look the job over and you notice terra cotta 
cornices are specified. ‘“‘Why are you putting terra cotta 
cornices on this job?” Well, he has got the nerve to tell 
me that the galvanized iron cornice doesn’t last long, soon 
rusts out. There is a gravel roof specified. ‘Why do you 
put on gravel roof?” He will tell you the same thing about 
the tin, that tin doesn’t last long. Here is a cheap process 
of advertising to get before the architect and the prospective 
builder if the architect is not interested. Go around your 
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city and you will find hundreds of tin roofs in your city and 
in other cities that have been on twenty, thirty years or more 
and which have had very little repair. Take a picture of that 
building, of the roof on that building and the date of its 
erection, what kind of material was used, who applied it 
and put it in a little pamphlet. Have that printed and take 
it to your architects and tell them, “That bunk that you just 
handed me about terra cotta lasting longer is no good. | 
can’t swallow that. The terra cotta people told you that.” 
Here is a building in your own town that has a tin roof 
On it and a cornice, a metal cornice on it that has been stand- 
ing for thirty years. Go and look at it. The cornice has 
not been painted evidently in eight or ten years. The paint 
looks today just as good as the day it was applied. Give that 
to the prospective builder. Put in this little pamphlet the 
difference in cost between galvanized iron cornices and terra 
cotta from bottom up. We all know if we put a terra cotta 
cornice on it means heavier walls. Put in a difference in cost 
and that prospective builder will say, “I don’t believe that 
stuff. I’m not going to put a thousand or two more in this 
building. I am satisfied with the galvanized iron cornice.” 
ou can put that through and get it before the architects and 
Prospective builders for the nominal sum of fifty dollars. 
$ to paint not sticking to it, not sticking to galvanized iron, 
that is not the fault of the galvanized iron; that is because 
of the cheap paint that you buy. 
Mr. John Peterkin—In regard to cornice work in the 
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city of Chicago, I have been in that line of work since 1868. 
I started in with Mr. McFarland’s father. We put up cor- 
nices here from 1869 on, I think, when they started in the 
cornice building and I can show you work that I worked on 
at that time that is as good today as the day it was put up. 
I had a job over here on Wabash Avenue something like 
four or five months ago. There was a fire about three hun- 
dred feet from the building that I worked on. I got the 
contract to rebuild the cornice, brackets, head blocks and in 
fact everything about the moulding. That was laying down 
on the sidewalk after a fire across the street the night before. 
I had the scaffold up there and sent the foreman out. He 
came back and said, “John, if you have got time I would 
like to have you come out there and look at this job before 
we do anything with it.” I said, “What is the trouble?” He 
said, “Just come over and look at it.” I got in the machine 
and went down there. I got on the scaffold. 

There was a fifty-foot cornice there. Not a rivet was to 
be seen in that cornice. It just simply melted. It melted 
and fell on the sidewalk. In order to do the job I had to get 
a permit. 1] went down to the City Hall. I know quite a 
number of the fellows there and [| got to talking about this 
job with the Fire Prevention Bureau over there, called on 
Mr. McDonald and talked to him about it and talked about 
our Local. He said, “Why hadn’t this been done before?” He 
said, “I think it is one of the best things that ever happened.” 
He said, “Who are your members?” [ had a list with me 
and I handed it to him. “Have you got that many mem- 
bers?” I said, “Yes.” He said, “That is all right. It is a 
good thing.” 

He took up the furnace end of it also. We have had 
architects up to our association who gave us a talk and we 
were going to hear from more of them. I don’t know why 
we haven’t heard from more of them, especially from down 
in the state, but they haven’t arrived yet. [ think it would 
be a good thing to get in touch with the architects. The 
3uilding Commissioners of the city of Chicago have had an 
ordinance allowing a three-foot projection cornice. Now, 
that is quite an item where cornices have been put up with 
only eighteen to twenty-inch projections, and the only cor- 
nice work we get nowadays is putting on new cornices, some- 
thing smaller and cheaper than the original cornice where the 
city condemns the old one and notifies the people, gives them 
a certain length of time to change it. But I can take you 
along State Street or anywhere in this city and you will find 
mouldings, cornices working with the wind and they send a 
fireman out there to rip it off and that is all that is ever done 
with it. I think if there were a committee appointed in our 
local to go go these architects and let them know what we 
are trying to do it would help us a great deal. 

Motion was made, seconded and carried, to ad 


journ. 


WEDNESDAY AFTERNOON MEETING. 
President Harms called the meeting to order at 
2:15 P. M. and introduced William M. Roberts, Dis- 
trict Superintendent of Schools of Chicago, who spoke 
as follows on “Apprenticeships in the Building 
Trades :” 
Address of William M. Roberts. 

I consider it a great honor to be called here today to talk 
to you on the subject of apprenticeship. I am led to make 
that statement for the reason that the Chicago Sheet Metal 
Contractors have taken a very advanced step in regard t 
the training of apprentices, as | shall tell you later on. They, 
[ think, are possibly the first body of men associated together 
in your trade that have made definite arrangements for the 
training of their apprentices. 

As you all know—and you are familiar with the building 
trade conditions throughout the country—the number of ap- 
prentices is rapidly declining. In some trades, particularly 
in the hand trades, there is no such thing any longer as an 
apprentice. When I] was a boy, and when you were boys, 
and I am older than some of you, there was a shoemaker 
who made shoes, who cut out the upper and shaped it, cut 
out the sole, assembled the heel, sole and the upper, and thus 
made the whole shoe. He was a shoemaker. Now, all this 
work is done in a factory. One man does just one thing and 
passes it along to the next. Shoemaking is now factory 
work, and the shoemaker has disappeared. The cobbler, to 
be sure, is still alive; he repairs shoes, and does not make 
them. The same thing has happened to the wagon maker. 
Wagon making now is factory work. There is no such thing 
now as a wagon maker’s shop. To be sure, when a wagon 
breaks down, a shop repairs it, and replaces the part that is 
broken; but the old-fashioned wagon maker has disappeared. 
It was inevitable in certain trades that the apprentice should 
disappear. 

Need for Apprentices. 

But in the building trades that condition has not come 
about as yet. In the erection of buildings, especially dwell! 
ings, flats and cottages. the material is delivered on the 
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ground and is cut, shaped and assembled by hand; so that 
the carpenter's trade still survives. The plasterer’s trade also 
survives. The painter is still a tradesman. The sheet metal 
worker too is still a tradesman, though sheet metal work as 
applied to buildings is a rather new trade in the form in 
which it is now known. The building trades, so-called, still 
have the skilled man on the job, the man who knows all or 
most of the trade. 

And yet the carpentry trade—to take that for illustration 

-even that has become subject to specialization. There is 
such a thing as a stair-builder who does nothing but build 
stairs. Now the stairs are mill-work, merely assembled at 
the building. 

The apprentice in some of the trades is losing out for 
the reason that he becomes a specialist by force of circum- 
stances. He works at the part of the trade that his employer 
does but doesn’t have a round of experience which will teach 
him the whole trade. That is true, but not in so great a 
measure of the plasterer’s trade, and of the painter’s trade. 

Now, I bring up this matter of the disappearance of 
apprenticeship for the reason that attempts have been made 
in several trades in this city to restore it in some measure, 
by the making of agreements between the unions and the 
employers to give apprentices a full round of experience. 
Take the printing trade, for example. There is an under- 
standing that the boy shall be started in a certain kind of 
work, then shall be put on another kind of work after six 
months, and then shall go to another kind. 

That is, he shall not be required to spend more than a 
certain number of months at one kind of work but shall 
work around the shop in order to learn the whole trade. 
That is true in some other trades. 

While the subject this afternoon is on the question of 
the building trades, I wished to speak particularly on the mat- 
ter of bringing the apprentice back into school. 

First Vocational School in Chicago. 

Some years ago, thirteen to be exact, the carpenter con- 
tractors of this city and the Carpenters’ District Council had 
a conference in the office of the Superintendent of Schools. 
The superintendent then was Mr. E. G. Cooley. They came 
to an agreement as to the training of their apprentices. That 
agreement was to the effect that the boys should be “laid 
off” the job during January, February and March of each 
year and should be required to go to school during those 
months, The superintendent agreed to establish the school 
and employ the teachers. 

The first year there were not very many in attendance; 
the second year there were 60 or more, and the present at- 
tendance is about two hundred and fifty. The contractors 
pay the wages during the three months. The finions discip- 
line the boys if they do not attend. They make the boys go. 

In 1912 the electrical contractors and the union whose 
men they employ came to an agreement of the same sort, 
but the school arrangement was a little different. The boys 
were required to go to school one morning in each week. 
There are about one hundred and forty of those boys and 
we divided them into groups, putting the older boys together 
and the younger boys together. One group attends on Mon- 
day morning, one on Wednesday morning, one on Thursday 
morning and one on Friday morning, four classes in all. 
They report at the school at 8:30 and we let them out at 
11:30, so that they may get back on the job either at 12:30 
or one o'clock. 

Other agreements have brought in 180 plasterers, 140 
plumbers, about 100 printers and the same number of bakers. 
Training for Sheet Metal Apprentices. 

In the sheet metal trade the contractors and the unions 
agreed to the same proposition through the joint arbitration 
board, and we started the boys to school for one morning a 
week. Unfortunately, the teacher we had employed, who 
was a practical sheet metal worker and a graduate of Armour 
Institute, was offered employment at a larger salary by his 
former employers and went back to them, so we discontinued 
the classes until we could find another teacher. Recently we 
found a very good man and have employed him as a regular 
teacher in the Harrison Technical High School, and next 
week we shall be ready to take the sheet metal workers’ boys 
back again. The arrangement is one half-day a week 
throughout the school year. 

All Day Trades School. 

In the attempt to solve the question of industrial educa- 
tion there have been three kinds of schools developed. The 
first is the all-day trades school, which takes the boy at six- 
teen or over who is not working at the trade and gives him 
practice in the work of the trade in a school shop, along 
with the necessary technical work, such as drawing, mathe- 
matics, and, if needed in the trade, chemistry and physics, or 
other subjects which give understanding of the processes of 
the trade. In the course of two, three or four years the 
school sends him out into the trade as a journeyman 
workman. 

When the course is long enough, and the boys are mature 
enough when they begin, good workmen are made. They 
cannot do that with boys under sixteen and the course must 
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be two, three or four years in length. Any school which 
promises to take a green hand and make a carpenter out of 
him in six months is promising something that it can’t ful fll. 

Now, there are several reasons why the all-day trade 
school has not developed rapidly in this country. One reason 
is the excessive cost, which is from two to three times the 
cost of teaching children in the high schools. The material 
with which they work costs a great deal, and the teachers 
cannot handle so many pupils in a class as they do in the 
high schools. Fifteen is large enough for a trade class of 
that sort and therefore more teachers are needed for the 
same number of pupils. Because of this excessive cost, and 
because of the fact that young men are not usually willing 
to wait two or three or four years before they can earn 
something in the trade this kind of school has not developed. 
It is no solution of the problem of industrial training. It 
has not succeeded and cannot succeed for the reasons | have 
given. ¥ 

Continuation Schools. 

The second method of training apprentices of which | 
will speak is the one that we have applied here in Chicago, 
and that is getting back into the school the boys who have 
chosen their occupation and are working at it as apprentices. 
As I said, we have in such classes about eight hundred and 
fifty boys. When working at the trade the boys acquire skill 
in the hand work. They come into school and study the 
reasons for doing this or that. That is, the school work is 
mainly upon the “Reason Why’—the technical work relating 
to the trade. I stated before, the drawing in carpentry, sheet 
metal work, and machine shop practice; mathematics in ma 








William M. Roberts, 
District Superintendent of Schools of Chicago. 


chine shop practice and carpentry; and in printing, color and 
design, the study of inks and paper, the artistic setting 0! 
type on a page, etc., are the things taken up. On the job the 
electrical worker assists in wiring a house under the direc- 
tion of a foreman with whom he is working. In the school 
under the direction of the teacher he learns by experiment 
why the wiring had to be done as it was done; and he studies 
the underwriters’ rules and regulations governing electric 
wiring. The plumbers’ study in school is much the same. 
On the job he is working with the journeyman worker in- 
stalling the plumbing in a building. In: the school he studies 
the design, the layout of the job, why it is done this way or 
why not that way. He studies the building code regulations 
concerning plumbing. He studies sanitary science. ‘ 
learns something about air pressure, water pressure, Tem 
poisoning, and so on. He has chemistry, physics and mathe- 


matics in his course. Now, these two things, practice os 
job and study about the practice in school, in time nake, an 


intelligent workman, well grounded in the principics | al 
lying the processes in his trade, and able to do good hea 
work as well as good hand work. . 

In all these cases the boy is paid his half day per 
That is, there is no deduction for the attendance at agen 
The teacher marks on the boy’s attendance card that he wie 
there that morning. If he wasn’t at the school gd o™ 
at the job, of course he loses his morning’s pay. If ne gin 
at school for two or three mornings in succession, fiere 1s 
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inquiry made as to what the trouble is. Someone takes it 
up and the boy is disciplined. If it is the contractor’s fault 
his attention is called to it and correction is made. If it is 
the foreman’s fault he is called to account for it. If it is the 
boys fault he is disciplined. 

Need Law for Vocational Education. 

Now, I would like to bring before this assembly, Mr. 
President, something which to my mind is of exceeding great 
importance, and that is a law relating to vocational education. 
There have been several attempts made to get such a law 
through the state legislature but they have all failed because 
of differing points of view. Some people think that schools 
for the training of industrial workers or other workers 
should be under the control of a separate board and not 
under the control of the regular school board. There are 
others who think that all school work should be put under 
the control of the regular school board. Now, because of 
those differing points of view, bills that have been presented 
to the last two legislatures have failed. There ought to be 
an attempt made this year to get together and harmonize 
these varying points of view, by compromise or otherwise, 
and go down to the legislature with a united front. 

I think that the best way to start is to have the people 
who have shown their interest in the training of apprentices 
and their employes formulate a bill. The men who have 
shown an interest, who have already applied education of ap- 
prentices to their own business, might get together and agree 


upon a proposition which could be presented to the legislature © 


and thus get something done. I merely throw this out as a 


hint. 
Smith-Hughes Bill. 


There is another matter that is very important. There is 
before Congress a bill which provides for the distribution of 
federal money to the states for vocational education. There 
are three provisions in that bill. One is the appropriation 
of money to the states to be used to help pay the salaries of 
teachers of agricultural subjects, of industrial subjects and 
of home subjects, and then an additional amount to pay for 
the training of teachers to do those things. If that passes II- 
linois would receive next year, 1917, nearly one hundred thou- 
sand dollars to be devoted to those purposes. Chicago alone 
would get out of that nearly thirty-five thousand dollars. 

That would be some help, Mr. President and gentlemen, 
if we could get that money and devote it to those specific 
purposes. The amount will increase by fifty thousand dollars 
each year until at the end of eight years Illinois would be 
getting nearly five hundred thousand dollars and Chicago 
alone would receive nearly two hundred and twenty-five thou- 
sand dollars. 

Need for Special Effort. 

I think that bill is too important to be allowed to fail in 
Congress. It seems that the members of Congress generally 
are in favor of it but this is the year that Congressmen are 
seeking re-election and it is quite probable the session will be 
a short one. They have so many things they think are more 
important and the time is so short that the bill may fail. I 
would like to suggest to this Association that they take action 
upon this and try to impress upon the Congressmen from 
Illinois that the passage of this bill is in your opinion impor- 
tant, too important for it to be allowed to fail. ( Applause.) 


On motion df Daniel Stern, of AMERICAN ARTISAN, 
a rising vote of thanks was extended to Mr. Roberts 
for his splendid, instructive address. 

After a short discussion as to what was being done 
in various of the larger cities in regard to giving ap- 
prentices technical training, the session adjourned. 


THURSDAY, APRIL 6. 

The Thursday forenoon session met at 10 A. M., 
the first order of the program being the reading of the 
President’s Annual Address, which follows: 

Annual Address of President George Harms. 


It is customary that the President make a report of the 
work that has been done, also as to what may be done in the 
future’ We cannot show great results for the year just past; 
at the same time, as will be shown us from the Secretary’s re- 
port, we have a gain in the membership and the prospects in 
this respect are very bright. State Associations of Sheet 
Metal Contractors throughout the country have not been in 
existence long enough to make a proper showing, but we are 
on the right track, and it is my belief that very much can 
and will be accomplished. The Treasurer’s report will show 
you that our expenses have been very nominal and that we 
have kept well within our resources. 

Trade Associations have already done much towards the 
Proper development of the different lines that have been or- 
ganized, and much more can be expected. It is very impor- 
tant, however, that the different organizations, National, State 
and Local, work in harmony with one another and that all pull 
together. I would, therefore, recommend that the different 
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states which are already organized, arrange for closer affilia- 
tion and that joint meetings be held by the officers, or by 
proper committees appointed for this purpose. 

It is, no doubt, true that the conditions in different parts 
of the country are not alike, but it is all a matter of develop- 
ing the sheet metal industry and therefore, an exchange of 
ideas of those having the association work in charge is sure 
to bring about good results. 

Organization Work. 

This is a very importent proposition and should be looked 
after very carefully, but unless some provision is made to in- 
crease our receipts, not much can be expected. It is not fair 
to expect that the officers should dig down in their own pockets 
to pay for the entire expense of organizing local associations 
and thereby increasing the membership of the State Associa- 
tion. With the present condition of our treasury, however, 
there was no alternate, except that this be done. To some, it 
may appear that $3.00 per annum is considerable to pay to the 
Association when very little is accomplished, and this is true 
If, however, $4.00 or $5.00 per capita was paid and proper re- 
sults obtained, no doubt, the money would be more willingly 
paid. 

Trade Journals. 

Trade associations in other lines are issuing journals that 
are gotten out entirely by the association and in some in- 
stances, this has been a source of considerable revenue and 
the means of maintaining the organization. In my opinion, 
the National Association with the assistance of all the State 
Associations, should publish a journal of this kind and I am 
quite sure that if properly managed, it would be a source of 
revenue and that with the profits, much organization work 
could be done. It is not my intention to in any way reflect on 
the Sheet Metal Contractors’ Journal that is now being issued, 
but I believe that the time has come when this should be 
changed. A committee could be appointed to investigate the 
proposition and bring in a recommendation to be acted on at 
the National Convention. : 

National Heating and Ventilating Association. 

The National Heating and Ventilating Association 
through its campaign of advertising has started something 
that will benefit all those engaged in furnace work and sheet 
metal in general, as warm air furnace installation depends 
very much on the sheet metal, which is connected with it. 
As the organization of this Association has been brought 
about entirely through the efforts of the furnace committee 
of the Sheet Metal Contractors’ Association, we can be proud 
of the results obtained, and the Illinois State Association 
should go on record endorsing the work that is now started 
and assist in every way possible to make a success of this 
campaign. 

It is true that through this, the manufacturer of fur- 
naces in the first place will be benefited, but the sheet metal 
contractors, if they are alive to their own interests, will also 
reap a large share of the benefit and profits. 

Trade Development. 

What has already been done through furnace advertising, 
can also be accomplished through proper education and ad- 
vertising sheet metal work in general. There are many lines 
in which sheet metal formerly was used to a large extent, 
but which have become practically obsolete. In this connec- 
tion, | wish to mention tin roofing and sheet metal cornices 
With the right kind of material and proper workmanship, we 
can prodiuce roof coverings and cornices of better quality and 
more ornamental than can possibly be done with prepared 
rootings, terra cotta or stone. Sheet metal is absolutely fire 
retardant and therefore, should be used for these purposes. 

The National Association has a Committee on Trade 
Development which has already spent considerable time on 
this proposition, and the Sheet Metal Contractors of Illinois 
should give this committee every assistance within its means; 
it would be very well that a committee be appointed to work 
in connection with the Committee of the National Associa- 
tion. 

Apprenticeship Education. 


Apprenticeship education and trade schools have been 
riven considerable thought by the National, State and Local 
Associations within the last few years 

Thorough mechanics have become very scarce, for ‘the 
reason that the bovs are not taught the entire business, as in 
most shops special work is being done, and what little mav 
he learned, is picked up from others. To maintain the sheet 
metal industry and to keep it on the high plane to which it 
is entitled, we must have mechanics to work for us, and we 
cannot get them unless we teach the younger generation t 
hecome proficient in their trade 

The National Association has a very good committee 
which has spent considerable time and money along these 
lines, and our association should be the first in line to not only 
assist the National, but to lead in the proposition of properly 


educating our apprentices. 
Use High Grade Tin and Sheet Metals. 
To develop the sheet metal business, the most important 
item is the material to be used, and if each one considers that 
the best is not too good for the purpose, we are sure to suc- 
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ceed. I believe that a committee should be appointed whose 
duty it is to properly investigate and have an analysis made 
of tin plate, also black and galvanized sheets, to report its 
findings throughout the country, so that the sheet metal con- 
tractors may be advised about the different brands of material 
and what is best for certain purposes. ~The quality of the 
material used should be the first consideration and in addi- 
tion thereto, it should not be overlooked that the workman- 
ship must also be of the same first-class quality. 
Protection Against Labor Troubles. 

This has become a very serious problem, and there are 
many different opinions about properly conducting a shop or 
factory. Some insist that it can only be done with the open 
shop, and again others believe that union labor is the best 
for their particular purposes. I contend that the conditions 
are not the same in all parts of the country and therefore, 
this should be left entirely to the individual. Personally, I 
have no objection to union labor, as I believe that the me- 
chanic has the same right to organize as his employer. There 
is no question whatever that in union there is strength. This 
applies as well to the master as it does to the mechanic. I 
believe, however, that these organizations, whether of the 
employers or employes, should be so conducted as to be fair 
to both. The employe is entitled to fair compensation for 
his labor, but his employer has also a right to expect that 
an equivalent for the money that he pays be returned in the 
way of labor and service. 

Labor troubles of any kind, should be settled by arbitra- 
tion and if left to fair minded men, the results at all times 
should be satisfactory to both sides. 

The members of this Association should stand together 
like one man, in case of any labor or other troubles, and 
assist to bring about a fair and proper adjustment. 

In conclusion, | wish to thank the officers who have as- 
sisted me in the work during the past year and the members 
in general for their kind consideration, and it is my earnest 
wish that when we meet again a year from now, we can show 
an increase in membership and proper results of the work 
that we have begun. 


This was followed by a discussion on the relations 
between the sheet metal contractor and his workers, 
in which Fred de Coningh, Emil Renisch and others 
took part, the point being emphasized that it was neces- 
sary for the individual contractor to bring his em- 
ployes to a fuller realization of the fact that their 
prosperity and steady work depended on the fairness 
of the wages they demanded—that often these wages 
are too high in proportion to the work done by the 
men, thereby often causing an actual loss on many a 
contract. 

C. G. Alexander was then introduced and spoke on 
some of the important features of the Workmen’s 
Compensation Laws now in force and the manner in 
which they affected the employers. He pointed out 
the absolute necessity for any sheet metal contractor— 
no matter how few or how many men he employed— 
to carry liability insurance in order to guard against 
losses due to accidents which are liable to occur at any 
moment in his shop or on a building on which his men 
are working. 

B. F. Ellis, also an expert on Liability Insurance, 
addressed the Convention, emphasizing the necessity 
for an organized stand against the efforts which are 
being constantly made to hold up employers by having 
improper provisions embodied in compensation laws. 

Paul F. Brandstedt, President of the National As- 
sociation of Sheet Metal Contractors, who was at the 
last moment prevented from attending the Convention 
owing to unforeseen circumstances, had sent the fol- 
lowing paper which was read by Secretary Jobst: 

Association and Its Influence. 


The usual form of address on this subject is briefly this: 
Associations are formed by men for such purposes as will ad- 
vance their mutual interest, or, to enhance the amount of 
pleasure we can get from such association. 

I do not intend to travel on this well known road. 
tend to get on the side lines. 

“Hope springs eternal,” and that in the main is the reason 
for this paper. 


I in- 
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When the pioneers first struck out into the heart of this 
great land of ours, they followed either rivers or streams and 
if not that they followed the tracks of the wild animals. Out 
of the tracks grew paths and out of the paths roads and out 
of the roads great highways. Along these arteries of tra-el 
sprang hamlets, towns and great cities. All these are simply 
the natural development—the result of man traveling over a 
well known track of a beast that leads to some place for some 
purpose. 

That, gentlemen, is the motive of this paper. 

There was a time when man wore but a loin cloth. To- 
day we do better even-when we go in bathing at Atlantic 
City, to say nothing of evening dress. 

There was a time when man defended himself with a 
club. Today he uses high power explosives carried in steel 
casings propelled by the same force to unheard-of distances 
to spread destruction and death. 

There was a time when man carried his stock of salable 
goods on his back and bartered it for such goods as he could 
use or wanted. Today we transport goods in train loads to 
great emporiums or sales centers, where great companies dis- 
pose of their materials by the most modern methods and ap- 
proved financial arrangements. 

All the illustrations given show the same development in 
all phases of human endeavor; from the primitive track to the 
well developed highway; from brute man to highly cultured 
humans, or from primitive bartering to systematic business 
methods of the highest order. 

Let us turn in another direction, but do not forget the 
foregoing. Nature gives us more real examples from which 
we can draw so many more valuable lessons than we can pos- 
sibly realize. 

Survival of the Fittest. 

We will look at the picture in its entirety. The Creator 
gave us water, air, fire, land to live on, and the thousand and 
one things man has put to use. Again, we are given groups 
or organizations that are indispensable to the human family. 
Nature itself gives us the greatest lesson of all by always im- 
proving its products. It is continually destroying for the pur- 
pose of improving what it has. The process was named by 
Huxley, the “Survival of the Fittest.” 

There is a continuous battle by nature to improve by de- 
stroying its weaklings and to make stronger those which re- 
main. Nature again shows us the way to develop ethical 
methods or practice, for it never repeats itself. In other 
words, it will not make the same mistake twice. Now let us 
find what bearing all this has on our business, to what extent 
we can draw a parallel and if we find any shortcomings. 

We, too, started on that path or track. We, too, came out 
on the road and still further on got on the highway. Is the 
highway in good condition? Is the going easy as it should 
be on a well kept one? Then how is the vehicle? Is it in 
good condition or repair? Are the bolts all tight and is there 
plenty of oil? I say oil, my friends, “oil.” Then the next one. 
Are we beating about us with the primitive club, or are we 
looking for business with great guns, and are we improving 
our range, are we getting all that is possible out of modern 
business and trade possibilities ? 

The next one. Are we still drudging along like the one 
man with packs on his back or are we getting modern methods 
into our business? 

Again I repeat. “Hope springs eternal.” 

Now to the last picture, “Nature.” There are the ele- 
ments; there is the soil and its wonderful productiveness; 
there is everything to be made into—or used by—just as man 
decrees or finds necessary. All in all, it is a panorama that 
only Nature gives us, and what do we do? Do we see the 
beauty of it all and live it? Do we appreciate the ethics of 
nature, learn and practice them. Do we or do we not repeat 
ourselves ? 

And last but not least, do we destroy the weaknesses in 
our business and let only the fittest survive? 

That, my friends, is my talk on “Association and Its Influ- 
ence,” and let me, in conclusion, ask you, can the individual 
accomplish what I have drawn a picture of or will it take the 
combined efforts of our splendid craft? 

I leave you to answer it here in your Convention, and 
when you have answered it in the only way you can, bear in 
mind that in yourselves lies the power to mould the future 
conditions of our trade. Let nature’s example be followed: 
The survival of the fittest—always better. 


Secretary Rudolph J. Jobst then read his annual 


report, as follows: 
Report of Secretary Rudolph J. Jobst. 
I have here a partial report. I hope that we can increase 
it a little bit more. We have now seventy-five members. 
Sixty-four have paid their dues. Eleven have not, but I am 
quite sure, quite positive that those eleven will come in by 4 
letter requesting payment. Now, we are just one member less 
than one hundred percent in gain. We don’t want to be hog- 
gish, but we hope that you will bring in a half a dozen more 
or so. 
Gentlemen, I hope that this is going to put a little vim 
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and ginger into the downstate sheet metal man. Our mem- 
bership has been increased by thirty-seven, thirty-six from 
Chicago and one from down state. It has fallen to the lot 
of the president and the secretary to make visits around the 
state to try to organize local associations and at the same 
time get them to become members of the state and national 
associations. Now, what I am going to say might not sound 
just right to some of you but I don’t want to hurt anyone’s 
feelings. I am telling this for the good of the association. 


lor instance, we made a visit to the city in the southern 
part of the state. I don’t want to mention the town. If J am 
not mistaken there were seven outside of the president and 
myself of our local association that went down there. We 
went to that city and met ig a hardware store. There were 
about eight or ten sheet metal men in that city. We waited 
and waited in that hardware store for two or three of them 
that were not there, wondering where they were. They had 
promised to come. Finally one of the city sheet metal con- 
tractors said to another man there, “I wonder why John 
Jones is not here?’ The other fellow said, “Well, I don’t 
know why he isn’t here’—but I will just use the words, give 
you the answer that this fellow made—“I was coming down 
here and I met the damned old pup coming down the street, 
on the other side of the street.’ Someone of Peoria said, 
“Well, didn’t you ask him whether he was coming around 
here?’ “Oh, to —~— with him.” Now, these are the words 
he used. Here they had asked us to come that distance to 
help them organize and they were not agreeable among them- 
selves. It certainly disheartened all of us. 





K. 1. Willis, 


Retiring Director, 
Master Sheet Metal Contractors’ Association of Illinois. 


_We pay into this association for dues three dollars. We 
cant exist on those three dollars. We have to pay a per 
capita tax into the national of three dollars if the member of 
the State association is not a member of a local organization. 
There is very little left for the state fund. I was talking to 
Mr. Knisely yesterday and I understand that the initiation 
fee of the sheet metal union in this town is one hundred dol- 
lars. The initiation fee is one hundred dollars! I under- 
stand that they will not take any more members, that they 
have reached the limit. They are that independent that if a 
hundred dollars is laid before them they would turn it down 
and walk away from it. “No, we don’t want you.” You pay 
that man seventy cents an hour. You wouldn't trade places 
with him. You wouldn’t go back to the bench again. You 
are paying him seventy cents an hour, and he is willing to 
Pay one hundred dollars to belong to an association. We 
ellows sit around here and balk on three dollars. It is a 
shame. 

In Peoria twenty-five dollars is what a man has got to 
Pay to become a member of the tinners’ union. 

Mr. Aylward—Allow me to interrupt you, Mr. Jobst. I 
heard yesterday it was fifty dollars. The other day before | 
came up my brother was telling me that they are taking men 
in but they have to sign a contract for fifty dollars and pay 
five dollars a week out of their wages. They have raised it 
rom twenty-five to fifty in Peoria. 

Secretary Jobst—Think of it, fifty dollars initiation fee! 
nd every time a member dies they are taxed a dollar. They 
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pay two dollars and a half a quarter, ten dollars a year in 
dues. We pay them forty-five cents an hour, twenty-one dol- 
lars and sixty cents a week and we figure that three dollars 
is a high price: for this association! 

_ If they have made a success of their association we cer- 
tainly can make a success of ours, and the way in which they 
have made their success was by talking nothing but unionism 
all the time. Send one of your men out of the city and the 
first thing he does before five o’clock comes, if there is not 
a sheet metal man on the job, is to find out from the brick- 
layer or the carpenter or some other journeyman if the sheet 
metal men in that town have a union. If they haven’t any 
he finds out where they hang out, what billiard hall, what 
cigar store or what saloon they hang out at, and he makes 
it a point to go to that meeting place and find those fellows. 
If they have a union then he attends the meeting. If they 
haven’t a union he says, “Why don’t you get together and 
organize one? It will benefit you, it will help you. See what 
it has done for us. It will do the same thing for you.” 

The Chairman—We have appointed as our auditing 
committee Mr. Charles Woizeski, of Bloomington, 
Illinois; Mr. Robert Meers, of Joliet, and Mr. H. H. 
Bischoff, of Granite City. However, inasmuch as 
Mr. Meers and Mr.‘ Bischoff are not present now, and 
in order that the work may be done this afternoon, I 
will ask that Mr. Barrett, of Joliet, and Mr. Mc- 
l‘arland, of Chicago, assist on that committee so that 
we can get a report by this afternoon. 

An adjournment was then taken to 2 P. M. 


THURSDAY AFTERNOON SESSION. 

At the afternoon session, which met promptly at 
2 o'clock, W. B. Henri, who is in charge of the adver- 
tising campaign which is being conducted by the Na- 
tional Warg Air Heating and Ventilating Association 
to acquaint the general public with the many advan- 
tages of properly installed warm air heating ap- 
paratus, spoke for some time, giving details of this 
campaign and of what it was expected of the in- 
staller with regard to co-operating locally with the 
manufacturers. 

This was followed by reports of the various com- 
mittees 

A letter presented by George A. Van Landegend, 
Holland, Michigan, was read in which it was stated 
that when a number of changes were made in the 
constitution of the National Association of Sheet 
Metal Contractors, the Michigan Association would 
make application to become affiliated. Upon motion 
the letter was placed on file. 

The new Board of Directors was instructed to 
meet with similar committees from other states to con- 
sider possible changes in the National Constitution. 

The following resolutions were presented by David 
M. Haines, chairman of the Resolutions Committee: 

Resolution on Vocational Education. 


Wuereas, William M. Roberts, District Superintendent 
of Schools of Chicago, in his highly instructive address on 
“Apprenticeships in the Building Trades,’ has called our at- 
tention to the very valuable work which is being done in the 
Chicago Public Schools to teach the boys who are to develop 
into journeymen workers the technical parts of the trade; and 

Wuereas, Mr. Roberts has referred to the necessity for 
a proper state law on vocational education; and 

Wuereas, Mr. Roberts has called attention to the Smith- 
Hughes Bill for Federal Aid to Vocational Education: 

Be Ir Resotvep, That the thanks of this Association be 
expressed to Mr. Roberts for his splendid address; and 

3e Ir FurtuHer Resorven, That the President be in- 
structed to appoint a committee to draft a bill to be pre- 
sented to the Illinois State Legislature, providing for State 
Supervision and Aid for Vocational Education, as outlined 
by Mr. Roberts; and 7 

Be Ir FurtHer Resotvep, That this Association go on 
record in favor of the Smith-Hughes Bill now before the 
National Congress; and 

Be It Furtuer Resoivep, That each member of this As- 
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sociation take it upon himself to write a personal letter to 
his congressman and to his senators, instructing them to push 
the Smith-Hughes Bill to passage and to vote in favor of 
said bill. 

Harry C. Knisely, chairman of the Entertainment 
Committee, presented a resolution expressing the 
gratitude of the Convention to the gentlemen who 
so splendidly helped entertain the delegates and other 
guests at the Banquet; Mr. Medill McCormick, for 
his very interesting address on Mexico; Messrs. Ponic 
and Russell for their fine singing, and Mr. Leonard 
for his clever and funny monologue. 

A resolution was also passed conveying the appre- 
ciation of the Convention of the work of the Enter- 
tainment Committee, also thanking the contributors 
to the Entertainment Fund, Daniel Stern and A. 
George Pedersen, of AMERICAN ARTISAN, for the 
assistance they had rendered in making the Conven- 
tion such a great success. 

The election of officers showed that the downstate 
members thought well of their Chicago brethren, for 
Harry C. Knisely and Fred de Coningh together re- 
ceived six times as many votes as the other three 
candidates on the informal ballot, and when Mr. 
Knisely positively declined to be a candidate on the 
formal ballot, Mr. de Coningh was chosen for presi- 
dent. 

After the election of Mr. de Coningh as president, 
Mr. Harms yielded the chair to him andspoke feel- 
ingly of the loyal and hearty co-operation he had re- 
ceived during his term of office and bespoke the same 
for his successor. 

A rising vote of appreciation with cheers and hand- 
claps was given the retiring president. 

There was no competition for the other offices, Sec- 
retary Jobst being instructed to cast the unanimous 
ballot for the sole nominee for each office. 

George Harms, the retiring president, was chosen a 
director to serve three years. 

The officers and directors for the coming year are: 

President—Fred de Coningh, Chicago. 

Vice-president—Rudolph J. Jobst, Peoria. 

Secretary—David M. Haines, Chicago. 

Treasurer—Frank T. Reuter, Kankakee, re-elected. 

Directors: Charles N. Louis, Peoria; Harry C. 
Knisely, Chicago, and George Harms, Peoria. 

Chicago is the Convention City for 1917. 


ENTERTAINMENT FEATURES. 

The program which had been planned by the En- 
tertainment Committee for the social entertainment 
of the delegates and their ladies was thoroughly en- 
joyed, and the Committee extends its thanks to the 
supply houses of Chicago and others who so gener- 
ously provided the funds for the very successful so- 
cial features of the Convention. 

Wednesday afternoon the visitors and their ladies, 
escorted by a special committee of ladies, consisting 
of Mrs. O. M. Bales, chairman; Mrs. E. Bloomer ; 
Miss Piper; Miss Jennings; Mrs. M. Wolfe; Mrs. 
Read; Miss McFarland; Mrs. Kitzelman; Mrs. Dilley, 
and Mrs. A. George Pedersen, were taken for an auto- 
mobile ride over the pafks and boulevards. 

Each car was decorated with streamers bearing the 
“Allied Sheet Metal Contractors’ Association of Chi- 
cago” is white letters on blue or red background. 
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The procession was led by two motorcycle police- 
men and had the right-of-way wherever it passed, even 
stopping one of the big auto delivery trucks of the 
Harry C. Knisely Company which chanced to cross 
the line of march on Diversey Boulevard. 

A pleasant break in the trip was the stop at the 
Dorchester Inn, where a luncheon and refreshments 
were served by the famous Mrs. McFadden—known 
to all automobile tourists around Chicago. 

Wednesday evening, the men gathered for their 
Annual Banquet in the Ball Room of the Auditorium 
Hotel, while the visiting ladies, escorted by the Chi- 
cago Ladies’ Committee, considerably re-inforced, 
partook of dinner at the College Inn, and enjoyed a 
fine exhibition of ice skating and fancy dancing, after 
which they attended a performance at the Palace 
Theatre. 

At the Banquet which started at 7 P. M. Joseph 
A. Rees was introduced by Harry C. Knisely as toast- 
master and discharged his duties in a manner credit- 





Joseph A. Rees, 
Toastmaster Annual Banquet 
Master Sheet Metal Contractors’ Association of I/linois. 


able to himself and pleasant to the assembled guests 
and hosts. 


The menu was excellent ; the service prompt and the 
entertainment features greatly applauded. Miss Effie 
Brewer, the young lady who sang so enjoyably at the 
reception given to the visiting ladies of the [llinois 
Retail Hardware Convention a couple of montis ago, 
rendered several solos, ably accompanied by Miss 
Francis Cooper. 

“Dell” Leonard, of the Brier Hill Steel Company, 
gave one of his famous German Comedy monologues 
in costume. 

J. L. Ponic, of Joseph T. Ryerson and Son, ‘ept the 
gathering in good humor with his stories an songs 
and also led in the “congregational” singing from the 
song books which were at each plate. 

nd Son, 


If B. J. Russell, also of Joseph T. Ryerson 
had been dressed in ladies’ apparel, he would have 
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given Julian Eltinge a run for the honors. His songs 
in mezzo soprano were encored again and again. 

\edill McCormick was the principal speaker of the 
evening. He took for his subject “Mexico—What is 
the Matter—How Can a Staple Government Be Es- 
tablished There?” 

In his address which was delivered in a slightly 
humorous vein, characteristic of Mr. McCormick, he 
gave a very cleverly drawn picture of conditions in 
the republic south of the Rio Grande and explained 
how the Mexican came to have such a dislike for the 
foreigners and especially for those from the United 
States. He stated that in his opinion it would be 
necessary for some outside government—meaning of 
course, this country—to finance and control the af- 
fairs in Mexico before anything like a staple gov- 
ernment could be established and maintained. 

red de Coningh, President of the Sheet Metal 
Contractors’ Association of Chicago, spoke briefly, 
pointing out that in many regards the problems of 





Miss Effie Brewer, 
Soprano Soloist. 


the small contractors were similar to those of the 
larger concerns, and that their interests therefore ran 
along the same lines. As a result of condition, it be- 
hooved the men with great investments in the sheet 
metal business to join forces with those who employ 
only a few workers. 

George Harms, President of the State Association, 
addressed- the gathering, expressing his gratification 
at the close interest which was manifested during the 
business sessions. He bespoke for the incoming ad- 
ministration the same loyalty and co-operation which 


he-and his fellow officers had received in such hearty 


measure. 
CONVENTIONALITIES. 


As every one knows, “Charlie” Louis and “Rudy” 
Jobst live in Peoria and are good friends because 
they are both sheet metal contractors. “Charlie” 
found it impossible to attend the Convention, but 
“Rudy” did his best to let others know that his big 
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friend was still among the living, and one of the 
stories he told on him was as follows: 

“Rudy” was talking “National Convention’ to 
“Charlie” one day, when a customer came into the 
office of the latter, so the bald headed one was in- 
vited to make himself scarce, “Charlie” remarking 
that this customer wanted to spend some money and 
that the quicker “Rudy” disappeared the quicker 
would the money be spent, at which the customer re- 
marked: “‘Oh, yes, ‘Charlie’ can always make money. 
He could even make a living keeping a windmill run- 
ing on a quiet day.” 

They say that the sort of liquid that goes through 
the pipes down in Peoria doesn’t agree with Rudolph 
Strehlow, who by the way is tied firmly on the front 
seat of the water wagon. At any rate, the report 
went around that he carried a suit case full of water 
back to Harms’ town. 

Dr. William F. Colbert, who is in charge of the 
warm air heater department of the Glove Stove and 
Range Company, came up from Kokomo to visit 
among the delegates. The doctor looks as if the climate 
of Indiana agrees with him, even though he could 
carry considerably more weight on his frame. 

E. B. Langenberg, of Front Rank warm air heater 
fame, was an interested visitor at the Convention and 
took part in many of the discussions. He also pre- 
sented neat little vest pocket note books to the dele- 
gates. 

Harvey Manny, who is a full-fledged “associate” 
sheet metal contractor, being an associate member of 
the “Allies,” was busy greeting his many friends 
among the delegates. 

A handy memorandum book with renewable paper 
pad was distributed by L. W. Blanchard, of the Hart 
and Cooley Company. 

Those “Heavenly Twins” from Cleveland, George 
F. Thesmacher and A. W. Howe, came up from the 
“Sixth City” and both had many good suggestions to 
offer during the discussions of the Question Box. 

A delegation of six from the Wisconsin Associa- 
tion, headed by the disappearing pompadour of Paul 
L. Biersach, of Milwaukee, and completed by “Grif” 
Jones, of Racine; John B. Wallig, of Kenosha; R. 
Jeske, Louis Hoffmann and William Gallun, of Mil- 
waukee, helped to make things interesting during the 
first day. 

“Al” Friedley, of the Friedley-Voshardt Company, 
was “among those present.” There are few conven- 
tions of sheet metal contractors where “Al” won't find 
a bunch of friends. 


——— —— 


TRUE PATRIOTISM IS WORLD WIDE. 








Patriotism is an ancient virtue that flourished long 
before others which perhaps make in the long run 
more for human welfare, but are less acclaimed of 
song and story. Patriotism of a high order of course 
regards the good of others, especially of others in a 
body of impersonal humanity, above one’s own. But 
such brotherly love and humanity must logically 
merge very soon into love of all, including those be- 
yond the bounds of the national unit—Mary Stanhope. 
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WHO MAKES LITTLE ROADSTER ROAD 
GRADER ? 


To AMERICAN ARTISAN: 
Please tell us who manufactures the “Little Road- 


ster” road grader. 
SUBSCRIBER. 


Chicago, Illinois, April 4, 1916. 





WHO MAKES HOLDEN HORSE MUZZLES? 
To AMERICAN ARTISAN: 
Kindly advise who manufactures the “Holden” 
horse muzzles. 
SUBSCRIBER. 
Chicago, Illinois, April 4, 1916. 





+ 
+ Go 


WHO MAKES STETLER COMBINATION TOOL? 


To AMERICAN ARTISAN: 
Can you advise who makes the “Stetler” combina- 
tion tool ? 
SUBSCRIBER. 
Chicago, Illinois, April 6, 1916. 


NOTES AND QUERIES. 





SWARTOUT VENTILATORS. 


From the Brouillet Sheet Metal Works, 271 Iowa Street, 


Dubuque, Iowa. 
Kindly advise who makes the “Swartout” ven- 
tilators. 
Ans.—Ohio Blower Company, 5125 Perkins Ave- 
nue, Northeast, Cleveland, Ohio. 
INTERNATIONAL MANUFACTURING COMPANY. 


From Biddle Purchasing Company, 208 South La Salle Street, 
Chicago. 


Please tell us where the International Manufactur- 
ing Company of Chicago, manufacturers of wagon 
wrenches are located. 

Ans.- 


three years. 


They have been out of business for about 


CHEMICAL CLOSETS. 
From a subscriber. 

Can you advise who besides the Dail Steel Products 
Company, Lansing, Michigan, and The Kaustine Com- 
pound Company, Buffalo, New York, make chemical 
closets ? 

Ans.—Automatic Ghemical Closet Company, Minne- 
apolis, Minnesota; Rowe Sanitary Manufacturing 
Company, Detroit, Michigan; Smith System Heating 
Company, Minneapolis, Minnesota; and Waterman- 
Waterbury Company, Minneapolis, Minnesota. 

TONGS FOR FORMING ENDS OF EAVE TROUGHS. 


From a subscriber. 


Can you tell me who makes tongs for forming ends - 


of eave troughs? 

Ans.—Berger Brothers Company, 229 Arch Street, 
Philadelphhia ; Bertsch and Company, Cambridge City, 
Indiana; Friedley-Voshardt Company, 733 South 
Halsted Street, Chicago; Niagara Machine and Tool 
Works, Buffalo, New York; Peck, Stow and Wilcox 
Company, 202 West Center Street, Southington, Con- 
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necticut ; H. Weiss and Company, 20 Cliff Street, New 
York City; and G. E. Bishop, Dowagiac, Michigan. 
LEATHER SCHOOL BAGS. 


From Witte and Paul, R. F. D. 2, Howards Grove, Sheboy- 
gan, Wisconsin. 


Kindly tell us who makes leather school bags that 
strap over the shoulder. 

Ans.—Excelsior Bag and Manufacturing Company, 
2328 Second Avenue, Troy, New York; Jones-Thomp- 
son and Company, Valley Falls, New York; and Read- 
ing Saddle and Manufacturing Company, Reading, 
Pennsylvania. 

CLOCK MOVEMENTS. 
From a reader. 

Please inform me where I can get special clock 
movements made. 

Ans.—E. Ingraham Company, Bristol, Connecticut; 
Sessions Clock Company, Forestville, Connecticut; 
and Western Clock Company, LaSalle, Illinois. 

GAS STOVE MANUFACTURERS IN ERIE, PENNSYLVANIA. 
From the Stove Dealers’ Supply Company, Milwaukee, Wis- 
consin. 

Will you please furnish us with the names of the 
different gas stove manufacturers located at Erie, 
Pennsylvania ? 

Ans.—American Beauty. Stove Company, 14th 
Street; Erie Stove and Manufacturing Company, 19th 
and German Streets; Germer Stove Company, 16th 
and Prade Streets; and Odin Stove and Manufactur- 
ing Company, 12th Street. 

CHEAP GRANITE-WARE. 
From a subscriber. 

Can you advise who makes cheap granite-ware : 

Ans.—Canton Stamping and Enameling Company, 
Canton, Ohio; and Republic Stamping and Enameling 


Company, Canton, Ohio. 





ITEMS. 


The Haettich Roofing Company, Cleveland, Ohio, 
has been incorporated with a capital stock of $10,000 
by Charles A. Haettich and others. 

The Ideal Plumbing, Heating and Tinning Company, 
201 East First Street, Albany, Oregon, has recently 
been organized and is desirous of obtaining catalogs 
and price lists. 

C. W. Slavin, Ronceverte, West Virginia, states that 
his catalogs with reference to heating apparatus and 
sheet metal goods were destroyed in a recent tire and 
that he would appreciate it greatly if dealers and 
manufacturers in these lines will send him catalogs, 
discount sheets and quotations. 


The Duplex Metallic Company, a new corporation 
capitalized at $200,000, will erect a plant at (onsho- 
hocken, Pennsylvania, for the manufacture of prod- 
ucts of iron or steel with a welded copper coating. 
It is said that the Company is the owner of the basic 
patent for this purpose. The plant is expected to be 


ready for operation by May Ist, most of the equipment 
being already on the ground. The officers of the Com- 
pany are: B. C. Kenyon, President; R. E. Bishop, 
vice-president; A. M. Harrington, Treasurer; and J. 
S. Kenyon, secretary. Mr. Harrington and Mr. 
Bishop are members of Edwin Harrington, Son and 
Company, Incorporated, Philadelphia. 
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1,176,859 


1,176,638. Scissors. Thomas Norwood Arnold, Eagle 
Bridge, N. Y. Filed December 13, 1915. 

1,176,639. Nutcracker. William H. Bagby, Los Angeles, 
Cal. Filed September 1, 1915. 

1,176,665. Screw-Driver. Masena Edgar Edwards, Lan- 
der, Wyo. Filed October 18, 1913. 

1,176,670. Trap. Charles S. Ergenbright, Arrowrock, 
Idaho. Filed April 26, 1915. 

1,176,778. Animal-Trap. Christian Rittelmann, Newark, 
N. J. Filed January 15, 1916. 

1,176,780. Safety-Razor. Henry J. Roth, New York, N. 
Y. Filed April 21, 1914. 

1,176,797. Range-Support. Emery L. Walker, Philadel- 
phia, Pa., assignor to Hale and Kilburn Company, Philadel- 
phia, Pa. Filed April 26, 1915. 

1,176,802, Combined Door Check and Closer. Winfield 
S. Williams, Chicago, Il]. Filed February 7, 1911. 

1,176,815. Trap. Henry Thomas Cowan, Mount Vernon, 
Ind. Filed June 7, 1915. 

1,176,828. Lock. William Haddow, Ossining, N. Y. Filed 
June 26, 1909. 

1,176,859. Door-Catch. William R. Sautter, Los Angeles, 
Cal. Filed August 17, 1915. 

1,176,881. Grass-Catcher Attachment for Lawn-Mowers. 
William Boss, St. Paul, Minn. Filed October 2, 1913. 

1,176,902. Mop. Theodore G. Johnson, Kansas City, Mo. 
Filed August 6, 1915. 

1,176,917. Water-Grate for Gas-Stoves. Carlos A. Mc- 
Neir, Minneapolis, Minn. Filed September 7, 1915. 

1,176,946. Wire-Winding Tool. William A. Cornock, 
Lowell, Mass. Filed August 17, 1915. 

1,177,008. Mail-Box. Mathias Bleichner, Ogilvie, Minn. 
Filed February 17, 1915. 

1,177,080. Canopy for Cooking-Ranges. John Ajemian 
Karnig Shohlamian, Syracuse, N. Y. Filed December 1, 

15. 








1,177,123. Gearing. Charles J. Marth, St. Louis, Mo., 
assignor to Wayne Manufacturing Company, St. Louis, Mo. 
Original application filed July 24, 1912. Divided and this ap- 
plication filed February 23, 1915. ‘ 

1,177,150. Tea-Strainer. Charles Stirn, San Francisco, 
Cal. Filed July 26, 1915. 

1,177,155. Sled. John C. Van Aken, Ridgeway, Pa. Filed 
November 19, 1914. 

1,177,185. Tool-Holder. Gus Heline, Superior, Wis. 
Filed December 4, 1914. 

1,177,205. Pan-Lifter. Fred C. Mullin, Sharps, Va. 
Filed April 20, 1914. 

1,177,226. Cooking Utensil. Robert Blunt, Hawarden, 
Iowa. Filed October 27, 1913. 

1,177,281. Artificial Bait. Frank X. Schweickert, Bloom- 
field, N. J. Filed February 24, 1914. 

1,122,360. Lock. Charles Schoenfeld, Canton, Ohio. Filed 
February 7, 1914. 

1,177,406. Earth-Auger. Charles M. Finley, Berwick, III. 
Filed November 27, 1915. 

1,177,445. Door-Latch. Marion Allen Rader, Medford, 
Ore. Filed June 16, 1915. 

1,177,472. Ax. Samuel B. Bartlett, Carthage, N. C. Filed 
September 1, 1915. 

1,177,487. Automatic Gate-Catch. James A. Clements, 
Abingdon, Ill. Filed July 26, 1913. 

1,177,495. Lock. Fredrick C. Davis, Gallup, N. Mex. 
Filed October 25, 1915. 

1,177,500. Hose-Patch. Martin O. Dolson, Los Angeles, 
Cal. Filed November 2, 1915. 

1,177,501. Lock. Lorenzo Evans, Chariton, Iowa. Filed 
November 10, 1914. 

1,177,520. File-Handle. Frank Hoffmann, St. Louis, Mo. 
Filed July 22, 1914. 
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STEEL PRODUCTION FOR MARCH GREATEST 
EVER RECORDED. 


The steel output for the month of March and the 
first quarter of 1916 sets a new record for crude and 
finished steel and pig iron. On an average, prices in 
the steel market advanced $5.00 a ton during the 
month, which makes an increase of $13.00 a ton since 
the beginning of the year. There are several strong 
indications, however, that the steel trade is approach- 
ing a price readjustment and the situation is becom- 
ing such that the readjustment can be made without 
any real dislocation of business and with an immediate 
placement of the market on a firm basis. 

At present the price advances and the difficulty of 
securing supplies, due to freight embargoes, are seri- 
ously disturbing domestic trade conditions, the most 
serious factor of which appears to be the disinclmation, 
or inability of steel manufacturers to forecast steel 
prices. The demand from other consumers has caused 
implement and vehicle manufacturers to enter the 
market earlier than usual and there is a scramble 
among them to obtain steel. 

In the non-ferrous metals, the demand is strong and 
firm with several marked advances reported during 
the past week. 

Dun’s review of the trade says: “It is reassuring, 
at a time of unprecedented business activity, that con- 
servatism is increasing rather than diminishing. Con- 
fidence is widespread in the continuance of record- 
breaking achievements in production and distribution, 
but there is now a more general disposition to avoid 

-speculative excesses and to guard against overexten- 
sion in any quarter. This spirit of caution is mani- 
fested in the efforts to check the rapid rise of prices 
in the steel industry as well as in the textile markets 
and other leading lines. 

“Ample evidence of prosperous conditions in com- 
mercial and industrial lines is provided by the con- 
tinued heavy payments through the banks, as re- 
flected in clearing house returns, the total of which 
this week at the principal cities in the United States 
amounts to no less than $3,595,472,574, an increase of 
36 percent as compared with the $2,644,077,161 for the 
same week of 1915, and of 15.2 percent as contrasted 
with the $3,121,720,610 reported for the corresponding 
week in 1914.” 


STEEL. 


In the Chicago market consumers of steel plates 
are unable to find material. Not only are the mills 


unable to supply sufficient plates, but warehouse 
stocks are depleted. The nominal quotation for plates 
for delivery next year is 2.79 cents, but premiums for 
prompt delivery are forcing the actual prices much 


higher. Spring building is bringing out large in- 
quiries for shapes and other structural forms. Where 
fabricating material formerly sold for $27.00 per ton, 
builders must now pay $75.00 or $80.00 per ton, the 
major part of the increase being in the cost of mate- 
rial. The situation in regard to steel bars is un- 
changed, except that the demand is continually in- 
creasing. The nominal quotation for Chicago mill is 
2.54 cents for deferred delivery but does not repre- 
sent the real market. Large producers have nothing 
to offer for this year’s delivery and small makers are 
obtaining as high as 3 cents Chicago for such tonnages 
as they are able to supply. 


COPPER. 

The demand for copper is unprecedented and large 
producers are swamped with orders for both domestic 
consumers and for export. First quarter 1917 deliv- 
ery is now beginning to be a position of importance, 
and some business for delivery thus far ahead is re 
ported at 2634 cents. The Spot market for Electrolytic 
is nominal, 28 and 28% cents, with July and later de- 
livery ranging from 27 to 27% cents. Large produc- 
ers are beginning to conserve the supply of June 
copper by restricting sales to the normal requirements 
of regular customers. Latest compilations of the 
visible supply in England, France and afloat thereto 
show a great dwindling of stock. The exports as re- 
ported by the New York Custom House for the 
month of March totaled 24,231 tons. The base price 
on copper sheets at Chicago warehouse remains un- 
changed at 34% cents per pound. 


TIN. 

The continued difficulty in obtaining export permits 
in England has caused a sharp upward turn in the tin 
market. Quotations are strong with Spot ranging 
from 55 to 60 cents. Only once before has tin ever 
touched the present high level, in August, 1914. The 
advance is in a large measure due to nervousness over 
the fate of tin now afloat and sold for April and May 
delivery. The Chicago tin market has been exception- 
ally strong during the past week, prices advancing 3 
cents. Quotations are now 58 cents for pig tin and 
59 cents for bar. 


LEAD. 
The attitude of watchful waiting is in evidence in 
the lead market and prices remain the same. The be- 
lief is gaining ground, however, that the leading inter- 


est will announce another advance in the near /uture 
which would make for a more natural situation. The 
Spot market ranges from 7.87% cents to 8.12) cents 
in both New York and East St. Louis. April and May 


deliveries are quoted at 7.75 to 8 cents. 
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SOLDER. 
Chicago warehouses announce an advance in the quo- 
tations on solder, the new prices being: XXX Guar- 
anteed, % & %, 33 cents; Commercial, % & %, 31 
cents; Number 1 Plumbers’, 29 cents. 


CUT NAILS ADVANCE. 
An advance of Io points has been announced on cut 
nails, the new quotation being 2.90 cents Chicago. 


SEVERAL WIRE PRODUCTS ADVANCE. 


The demand for all kinds of wire products con- 
tinues very active and several advances have been an- 
nounced. Contrary to general expectations, however, 
plain wire and wife nails were not advanced April Ist. 
Some mills virtually have withdrawn from the market 
and others continue to sell at $2.00 a ton above the 
basis of $2.40 for a keg of nails. 

TIN PLATE. 

The past week has witnessed the closing of several 
tin plate mills owing to the scarcity of steel. An in- 
dication of the strength of the market may be had 
from the request of a large consumer that. he reserve 
for the consumer his usual quota of tin plate for the 
first quarter of 1917, which will then be accepted at 
price then in force. Similar requests are also looked 
for, and the minimum quotation is strong at $4.50 a 
box, with few sellers at this figure for either early or 
late deliveries, and then only on certain specifications 
and deliveries. Sales have been reported up to $5.00. 
Chicago warehouse prices on coke plates have been 
advanced 40 cents, the new quotations being $10.20 
for 180 pounds 20x28, up to $12.55 for 270 pounds 
IX 20x28. 

SHEETS. 

The prominent event in the sheet market was the 
formal advance by the leading interest of about $3.00 
a ton in prices for black sheets, bringing all makers to 
about the same level of 2.90 cents for Bessemer and 
3 cents for open hearth black sheets. The strong de- 
mand for black, blue annealed and galvanized sheets 
continues in spite of the high prices and the leading 
manufacturers are declining a large amount of new 
business because they are already booked to capacity 
practically to the end of the year. In the Pittsburgh 
market blue annealed sheets are quoted at 2.90 and 3 
cents and galvanized sheets at 5 to 5.25 cents with 
very little material available. Warehouse prices at 
Chicago, on black, blue and galvanized sheets are the 
same as quoted in AMERICAN ARTISAN on April Ist 
as follows: 3.20 cents for 28 gauge black sheets; 3.25 
cents for 10 gauge blue annealed sheets and 5.50 cents 
for 28 gauge galvanized sheets. 





SPELTER. 

The spelter market rules firm with spot quotations 
ranging from 1734 to 18 cents. The strong demand 
for April and May spelter continues; 175 cents St. 
Louis is freely bid for the former and 17 cents even 
is bid for the latter. The third quarter was also dealt 
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in with prices ranging from 1514 to 15% cents, East 
St. Louis. Chicago warehouse quotations for spelter 
in slabs have been advanced 4 cent, the new price 
being 1814 cents. The quotation for zinc in cask lots 
remains at $26.00. 

OLD METALS. 

In the Chicago market, the demand for scrap and 
old metals is comparatively quiet with little buying 
and quotations unchanged. As a result, dealers are 
not desirous of buying material at anything but con- 
cessions, and these, as a rule, the sellers are unwilling 
to make. Quotations are as follows: Old steel axles, 
$22.50 to $23.00; old iron axles, $21.50 to $22.00; 
steel springs, $15.50 to $16.00; Number 1 wrought 
iron, $16.50 to $17.00; Number 1 cast iron, $13.50 to 
$14.00 for net tons. Prices for nonferrous metals are 
as follows per pound: Light copper, 18 cents; light 
brass, 11.75 to 12.25 cents; lead, 6 to 6.25 cents; zinc 
scrap, 12.75 to 13.25 cents; aluminum, 36 cents. 

PIG IRON. 

Prices on Northern pig iron in the Chicago market 
have not yet been advanced, but every condition indi- 
cates an early change upward. Northern Number 2 
foundry continues at $19.00 and Malleable at $19.50 
furnace. Shipments are larger than production, stocks 
are small and sales have covered at least half the pro- 
duction of the final six An advance on 
Southern iron seems imminent and with a higher scale 
at Birmingham, Northern iron will take a higher price. 
In the Pittsburgh district, conditions are relatively 
quiet and no new buying of consequence has featured 
the market. Standard basic iron is being held at 
$18.50, Valley, and above by most sellers. Sales of 
pig iron in the Birmingham market were not large but 
the base price remained firm with a tendency towards 
an advance of 50 cents per ton. Some sales were made 
at $16.00 base price, but the $15.50 price for last half 


months. 


delivery is still in evidence. 


The Matthew Addy Company’s Market Report, Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio, April 7, 1916: 

It is interesting these days to turn back to a year ago 
and compare prices then and now. Spot Southern iron shows 
an advance of $6.00; Spot Northern of $6.50. The Ohio Sili- 
cons show an advance of $11.00; Steel Billets show an ad- 
vance of $25.00; Fence Wire $40.00 per ton. Furnace coke 
has advanced 115 percent. Lead and Spelter have each ad 
vanced a little less than 100 percent. Before the war Ferro 
Manganese was $38.00 a ton f. 0. b. seaboard. At the begin- 
ning of 1915 the price was $68.00. Now the price depends 
entirely on the needs of the consumer, but actual sales have 
been made this week at $450.00. The only things on the list 
that have remained stationary are steel rails—they are still 
$28.00 for Bessemer and $30.00 for Open Hearth, a lower 
price than the billets from which they are fabricated. As 
compared with the great advances in all steel products (rails 
excepted) the advances in pig iron are moderate. And as 
coke, ore and labor have all gone up, tlie cost of pig iron has 
kept pace with the increased quotations. 

The week has seen the same insistent demand for iron 
that has so far marked the whole year. Foundries and mills 
are all rushed, and it seems impossible to get shipments for 
ward fast enough and in large enough volume to satisfy their 
needs. Few furnaces are anywhere near up to contract obli- 
gations in the matter of shipments. [Every week makes a 
strong market stronger. 

Just gow there is beginning to be a heavy call for iron 
for 1917. Consumers are taking contracts for next year, and 
they naturally wish to be covered on pig iron. Some consid- 
erable 1917 sales have been made and others are under nego- 
tiation. 
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Current Hardware and Metal Prices. 


AMERICAN ARTISAN AND HARDWARE RECORD 


is the only 


publication containing Western Hardware and Metal prices corrected weekly. 


— 








METALS. 
PIG IRON. 
Northern Fdy., pie. Lcwwbssieee $8 50 
Northern Fdy., No. 2.......... 8 00 
Northern Fdy., No RS 7 5C 
Southern Fdy., No. 1.........+ 18 5C 
Southern Fdy., No. 2.........+ 18 OC 
Southern Fdy., No. 3.......... 17 7§ 
Lake Sup. Charcoal........... 20 75 
SO Ee eee 18 2: 


FIRST QUALITY BRIGHT 
TIN PLATES. 


ng CULT E PET: 


0x28.... 
IX 20x28.... 
IXxX 20x28.... 
IXXX 20x28 
IXXXX 20x28 





COKE PLATES. 


Cokes, 180 lbs....... 20x28 $10 60 
Cokes, 200 Ibs....... 20x28 10 8 
Cokes, 216 lbs....... IC 20x28 11 1! 
Co.es, 270 lbs....... 1X 20x28 12 95 


BLUE ANNEALED SHEETS. 


__ Seer per 100 Ibs. $3 25 
MM MErivvccteosead per 100 lbs. 3 30 
aT Sea per 100 lbs. 3 35 
eee per 100 lbs. 3 45 
ONE PASS COLD ROLLED BLACK 
| 2 See per 100 Ibs. $3 00 
SS ee per 100 lbs. 3 05 
PD secassneseee per 100 lbs. 3 10 
a per 100 lbs. 3 15 
eae per 100lbs. 3 2¢ 
GALVANIZED. 
ere per 100 bs. $4 75 
Oe ie 3 eee -per 100lbs. 4 90 
No. 22-24........ per 100ibs 5 05 
aL he ee per 100lbs. 5 20 
LS eer per 100lbs. 5 35 
ee See eee. per 100lbs. 5 50 
OS er peer per 100lbs. 5 90 


POLISHED SHEET STEEL. 


ee EOE per 100 lbs. $4 55 
i es; Gostesbeses per 100\bs. 4 65 
i Be Pee per 100lbs. 4 75 
Oy Ser per 100lbs. 4 85 
SMOOTH SHEET STEEL. 

Per 100 lbs 
Wood's Smooth, LS eae 3 35 
a 3 40 

4 a NOs 2E-2B...2006 3 4 
i ie = er 3 50 
on = MOE sosss sent 3 60 


PATENT PLANISHED SHEET 
IRON. 


Patent Planished Sheet Iron, 
100 Ibs 


PATENT PLANISHED SHEET 


STEEL. 
Dickey Planished Sheet Steel...... 8hc 
SOLDER. 
XXX Guaranteed § & 3. -per Ib. 33 « 
Commercial 4 & 4....... 31 ¢ 
No. 1 Plumbers... ..... = 29 ¢ 
SPELTER. 
Es Recs eaceacee csosebeee 18}c 


SHEET ZINC. 


Ne ery $26 00 
Less than Cask lots. .$26 25 to $26 75 


COPPER. 
Copper sheet, base.....02 soos. cd4hC 








LEAD. 
evasion iG uae auaslewecee #8 5C 
CES UEO shes vob a eeaeb ses Fe 9 00 
National (White) brands (in less 
than 100 tb. lots), per Ib........ 7¢ 
Sheet. 
Fall coiuls.......+ per 100 lbs. $6 25 
6s CON sc. 6p050 per 100lbs. 6 30 
ALUMINUM 
(‘arload lots. 

No. 1 Pure Ingot...... per lb. $0 60 
SOEs. sskaresaetisn 75 
TIN. 

PIU, sp avasgenassae per lb. $0 58 
Dara: 652 55945e0e0ss i 59 
HARDWARE 
ADZES 

Carpenters’. 
PIGS. css csee0% vesaseveses 35% 
Coopers’. 
PD, (odbbseve.e0se0sa0" 15% 
| eatin Seanseae 15% 
Railroad. 
PD vcs w0b505400050 cocee 39% 
Ship 
PD. cs dseuseoss beaveber 35% 
i iwahness 15% 
AMMUNITION. 
Caps, Percussion—per 1,000. 
F. L., Waterproof, 1-10s........ 50c 
SSEPE Ss Gh Vaden hbneeneeaeus can 45c 
Se a See 75c 
Shells, Loaded— 
Loaded with Black Powder. . 30&2% 
Loaded with Smokeless Powder, 
medium grades........... 35&6% 
Loaded with Smokeless eters 
SE ae 0&10&3% 
Winchester: 
Smokeless Repeater Grade... 35&6% 


Smokeless Leader Grade 40&10&3% 
BACK POW. ...csccccecs 30&2% 


Gun Wads—per 1,000. 


Winchester Gun Wads......... 8% 

Powder. Each 

DuPont’ § Sporting, ee ——? 00 

kegs.. $ 25 

- 7 kegs.. 275 

DuPont’ S Canisters, 1-lb..... 46 

ee 26 

a Smokeless drums. = 10 

” .- 13 20 

« ct) 6 76 

= - 10-can ot 5 40 

Z . t-kegs... 3 45 

“ah 2% canisters 57 

Shot. 

Drop shot, sizes smaller than 

B 25-tb. bags, per bag....... $2 25 
Drop shot, B and — sizes, 

25-Ib. bags, Ree 2 50 

Buck shot, 25 Jp. ha, per pag 2 4 


Chilled shot, 25-Ib. bags, “* 27 


ANCHORS. 


Expansion Screw Anchors........60% 


ANVILS. 


Trenton, 70 to 80 Ibs...... Ho per Ib. 
Trenton, 81 to 150 Ibs...... per Ib. 


ASBESTOS. 
Board and Paper......... $3 00 Cwt. 





AUGERS. 
BE ENE oidios cs cwidtecvsace 70% 
ODS SVP Pe eee err renner es 50% 
ae er 70% 
Hollow. 
Bonney’s—list $30.00...... 75 . Ay 
ee ee eee 


Post Hole. 


Digwell, 8-inch....... r doz.i2 50 
Iwan’s Post Hole and Well... 40% 
Vaughan’s, 4 to 9-in...per doz. 6 60 


Ship. 
Ford's, with or without screw. . .50% 
Snell’s 40- -5% 
AWLS. 
Brad. 
No. 3 Handled....... per | doz. $0 45 
No. 1050 Handled.. 95 
Shouldered, assorted 1 to 4, 
aie ke wi ee per gro. 3 60 
Patent asst’d, 1 to 4.. ‘ 60 
Harness. 
oe reer sd 95 
a SE eer 43 90 
ep. 
Shouldered.......... PP 1 50 
a a ee ” 65 
Scratch. 
No. I handled....... per doz. 5 50 
No. IS, socket han'Id. “ 1 25 
No. 7 Stanley........ os 1 7s 
AXES. 
is / s Handled 
ippincott, 3 tb...... per doz. $6 00 
Marshall Falls City... “ 5 00 
ae ee ae Hs 6 50 


Broad. 
Plumbs, WG FBbs vice cases 334% 
hy > iphaapaaeeamatats 35 % 
- Firemen’ 8 arene = 

sa biel oo per doz. a 00 
Plumbs, Miners’ (handled) * 9 00 

Single Bitted (handled). 
Warren Silver Steel.......... $10_50 
Warren Blue Finished........ 10 50 
eS a errs 9 00 


Perfect Premier, Forest Clipper 8 50 


Single Bitted (without handles). 


Warren Silver Steel......... 9 00 
Warren Blue Finished....... 8 00 
PY GRMN 5 bod vsessenes os 7 00 
Double Bitted (without handles). 
Blood’s Champion, 3} to 44 Ibs. 
Posen Bia sion wares e.6 ee per, doz. 12 50 
PURE MAGS. i..6c60sss ; 50 


Perfect Premier...... 95 
The above prices on axes of 3 to 4 Ibs. 
are the base prices. 
34 to 44 lbs. advance 25c. 
4 to5 Ibs. advance 50c. 
44 to 54 lbs. advance 75c. 


BAGS, PAPER NAIL. 


Pounds.:... 16 20 25 
Per 1,000. **9)'50 375 450 500 


BALANCES, SPRING. 
PR cc5acsstswaswsesaoessane 20% 


BARS, CROW. 
Pinch or Wedge Point, per cwt.. $3 50 


BASKETS. 
Clothes. 
Small Willow........ per doz. 7 50 
LO Sarrer 8 75 
a.  abewwave yA 10 50 
Galvanized Iron. 4§bu. 1 bu. 14 bu 
Pet OOS: .55.0 5% $450 650 8 50 





BEATERS. 
Carpet. ee r doz, 
No. 13 Tinned Spring Wire... 0 90 


No. 11 Spring Wire coppered. g 
ON eae ae = 


Egg. Per doz, 
No. 50 Imp. Dover.. hed 0 75 
No. 102 ‘tinned... 90 
No. 150 “ ** hotel. 1 50 
No. 10 Heavy hotel tinned.. 2 10 
no, i” “8 cc 5. 
No. 15 o ty if) aN 3 60 
No. 16 ” Ye oe ee 

BELLOWS. 

Blacksmiths’... ccccsccscccesses 65% 

Hand. ; 

Oe eee per doz. 7 50 
POMC S 500s -6sce052% 4 9 40 

Moulders’. 

RES ose hG Gag o65% “i 12 60 
BELLS. 

Call. 

3-inch Nickeled Rotary Bell, 
Bronzed base...... per doz. $5 0@ 

Cow. 

Sere ere 60% 
ee PETC 65&10% 

Door. Per doz. 
New Departure Automatic... $6 50 
pty 

-in. Old Copper Bell..... . 400 
3 -in. Old Copper Bell,fancy. 6 00 
3 -in. Nickeled Steel Bell.... 4 50 
34-in. Nickeled Steel Bell.... 5 00 

Hand. 

Hand Bells, polished....... 40&107% 
| LL eee 40% 
8 ere % 

ORS eee 40&334% 
INI Siu wiisnews 334% 

Miscellaneous. 

Church and School, steel alloy... .50% 

Farm, Ibs... 40 50 75 +100 

Each....... $190 240 355 475 

BEVELS, TEE 
a wh s, rosewood handle, new 
i ee eee Nets 
Stanley’ s iron handle........ Nets 
BINDING, OILCLOTH 

0 SSE er ery 70 

BMS cue tbo Siewis vies «14% s 60&5% 

Diem, plated... ......5.-: .+ 75% 

BITS. 
Auger. 
Extra Double Spur.. 70& 10% 
Ford’s Car and Machine. ee 
Ford's Ship........... 
Rae : S04 
Russell Jenning’s...... 30& 10% 
Clark's Expansive. 65% 
Steer’s Small list, $22 00. .25% 
“ “ Large “ $2 % 00. 25% 
BOWED CORES 55.5 x00 > 50% 
=... 

Sree ene 50556 15% 

Countersink. 

No. 18 Wheeler’s.....per doz. $1 60 
No. 20 Zt ce 2 40 
American Snailhead.. 1 10 
i 1 30 

“3 See - 1 20 
Mahew’s Plat oe . 90 
Snail.. 1 40 

Dowell. 

Russell Jennings....... 30&10% 

Gimlet. 

Standard Double Cut. ifn 07, 
German Pattern..... per doz. $0 es 
ear 80 
SD Wise aiweies sss 
ea 15% 
Countectini: Beene. s : 1 30 

Reamer. 2 50 
enning’s Square..... 
Sandaed Square..... k : * 
American Octagon... 


Screw Driver. 


No. 7 Common...... %: 1 25 
No. 1 Triumph......5  - 


Qa 
° 
N 


: 


SSSSSSAR Ss 


5% 


Bor oroion 


aN OFX 
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BLACKING, STOVE. (See Polish), 


BLADES, SAW. 

Butchers’. 

Standard, 2 & 1}-in........... 35% 
Clock Spring Sevasenesenvesese 35% 
beep ii isceo cs vetsek ices tet 15% 

Hack. 

Jisston’s. Korba b ee kc oe 
F (MEANS ess obeaes ee i 30 0 
Rta pa cereswseueess reer 

Wood. 

i | See per doz. $2 40 

Disston al 6, 16, 36 & 045. 4 75 

ATUMESS 96.6 055 cubs owass 3 50 
BLOCKS. 

Snatch 
WOM oSssdwoet veces 70&10% 
ne, I ree eeccccccoses 50% 

Tackle. 

Tron Biteoped. ...ccccccses 70&10% 
OM: Ss 65.005 Voce so sen veer 60% 
BOARDS. 

Stove ' 
Wabash Crystal......... Net Prices 
Wabash Oriental........ é 
Wabash Mosaic.......... sid 
Wabash Delft Enameled.. - 
Wabash Art Inlay...... - ” 

Was 
No. 760, Banner Globe, — 

ET ET eae doz. $3 50 
No. 652, Banner Globe, (single) 

ers Cee rdoz. 3 50 
No. 862, White he teas 

i dukee hao tans ass per doz. 3 75 
No. 800, Brass King.. = 4 8&5 
No. 172, Our Best, ie“ merely ocaie 
Mc. Sek, Wapal Stee, Gane . 

TRITre ry eer ee per doz. 3 25 

BOBS, PLUMB. 

Carpenters’. 
eae per doz. $0 60 
NOI .. sansa vas’ a 1 20 
Can ae ce ae 2 25 
a a 3 25 
SS. ee Ks 4 40 
No. 113, brass plated. “* 1 10 
No. N30, nickel plat’d “ 1 50 

BOLTS. 
Carriage, Machine, etc. 
Carriage, 3x6 and sizes smaller 
i ee ae 70% 
Carriage, sizes larger and long- 
ee nee 65% 
Machine, }x4 and sizes smaller 
ee ROE ee 70&5% 
Machine, sizes larger and long- 
eS ee 65% 
UN Sa iclens 20s Cv cea a re 60&10% 
OWE esas hick owes sb0.oo8 80&10% 
SS bree als Che ac gis eee ee 75%, 
Wagon Box Strap............. 70% 

Mortis, Door. 

ONE a 60% 
Gem, bronze plated............ 20% 

Barrel. 

PB ena eu ee been a widewe ee 60% 
ee Serer 75% 
Wrought, bronzed............. 50% 

Flush. 

PROOUN: Sic crak sass sneak 40& 10%, 

Spring. 
ee re 60% 
Mrougnt, HEAVY... 6066505856. 50% 

Square. 

RE ire see SEEN poe 50&10% 
MEMES Vinge Ge. ass ae laviaateces 5% 
BORERS. 

Angular. 

Miller's Falls........ ane doz.$15 00 
Sill borers, No. 51 19 20 

Bung. Doz: 

Enterprise Mfg. Co.’ s No. 1.....10% 
No. 2.. : 10% 
BOXES 

men, No......... 1 2 10 
ret doz........ $3 50 5 00 15 OC 

Miter 
New Langdon Pees errr ee 15&5% 
EN NE ep eames 30% 

aig fee on ee each, 1 50 
BRACES. 

Fray’ s Genuine Spofford’s........ 60% 
«, Nos. 66 to 146........... 50% 
Pe OG MO, 6 cosccees ends $3 50 
BT INOS MIB stip ce cssiecoscionaidie-s 3 00 

ee ee 3 30 
BRACKETS. 

Hay-Rack, 

Wenzelmann’s ~ 1.per doz. $9 50 

Shelf, ae J 10 00 
Clover Wrought Steel.......... 75% 


Clover Folding.............. - 65% 





BROILERS. 


ee ee 


70% 
wr Cain: Self-basting, 90 doz. $2 50 





BUCKETS. 
Pump, Rubber. 
OS rere per gro $4 75 
PP errr 5 4 75 
CHAMPION... 0.005000 ea 7 50 
i: ee = 9:25 
MS Son 5 iad ese’ eieo si 5 00 
ct ere Pe 6 75 
Well. 
Galvd, Qts 10 12 14 
eee $290 3 25 3 40 
Wooden, top. ear, plain, perdoz. 4 00 
swivel, “* 5:10 
BUCKS, SAW. 
PONE oe cdin0-s ssl ve er per doz. $2 40 
BURRS, RIVETING. 
eg |, ee list 
Tinners’ Iron Burrs only....... 65&5% 
BUTTS. e 
OP RE OTE AOE 60&5% 
Wrought Brass (New List)........30% 
Wrought Steel, Bright............ 65% 
Wrought Steel, Japanned.......... Net 
CALIPERS. 
AE er come Pere 35% 
Inside and Outside.............. 35% 
MPEG heat acne ease Naeka enue 30% 
CALKS 
Logger’s Boot. 
(Lufkin R. Co.’s), per M..... $3 75 
oe. 
eo ae per lb. 5c 
ee eee ee 44c 
nS ee " 7c 
ES St Sao eh te eas og 8ic 
CANS. 
Milk. 
Holstein. 
Oe 5 8 10 
Per doz..$18 50 2450 27 50 


Gem Pattern. 
Gals.. 5 8 10 


Per doz. ‘$19 25 2375 20 
Illinois Pattern. 

Ee 8 10 

Per dozen........ $25 75 2900 
Jersey Pattern. 

Rae 8 10 

oo arr $25 00 28 00 


CAN OPENERS. 
See Openers. 


CAPS, GUN. 


See Ammunition. 


CARPET STRETCHERS. 
See Stretchers. 


CARRIERS. 
Hay. 
Diamond, Regular...... each, $3 85 
Diamond, Sling........ = 7 00 
CARTRIDGES. 
See Ammunition. 

CASTERS, 
Standard—Ball Bearing....... 50&10% 
PMNS shou pce was esulaee Ss onia@ele ane 60% 
Common Plate 

poh eee % 
—_ _ porcelian wheels, new 
eee 60% 
Philsdeiphia Plate, new list... .60% 
eee 60% 
pg Ae ere 75&10% 
CATCHERS, GRASS. 
Carroll’s, No. C........ per doz. $4 25 
Wildermuth’s, 
eae 1 2 3 
Per “ae $5 60 5 75 6 25 
(Sere 4 5 6 
Per OWE was $6 75 950 1000 
CHAIN AND CHAINS. 
Breast Chains. 
Doubleslack....... doz. Pairs, $5 75 
With Covert Snaps. 5 00 
With Slide........ 3 25 
Without Slide..... “ 2 85 
Bright Ox Chains. 


2-in., $7 25; j-in., $5 45 per 100 lbs. 


Cable _ Chains. 


Inc oe 
Ber libs $10 - 8 00 "bo obo 


1 1} 
Per 100ibs. cocveeed SS SSS § 65 





Cable Log Chain. 
Advance 25c per 100Ib. on Cable 
Coil. 


Coil Chains, German Pat. 


PCI i oxy dine aiatioyt xin a a eee 70% 
Cp ERR erro Hach 663% 
SOs has ci vara aba ee eee 65% 
German Pat. Halter Chains 
MPR Roe kiecay aches acess 664% 
rao es es Ko8 Rowen. ou 65% 
Na ink Fie biee Keele beds 60% 
German Machine Chain. 
3/0—2/0—1/0—1............. 50% 


Picture Chains. 


Light Brass, 3 - See ane doz. $0 > 
Heavy Brass, 3 


Pump Chain. 

Galvanized, per 100 Ibs...... $5 50 
Safety Chain. 

MN itis Gieiktawtae cess 65% 
Sash Chain. (Morton's) : 


Steel, per 100 ft. 


WET cree eas te aden s $1 20 

Dane kd CLE op AwOe oe ROR aaa aie 1 60 

had ls Gack SRinaecitell 2 40 
Copper. 

i ETT 2 00 

Nc Ahiee ie Ade te obec a wrewe 2 70 

isa Sh awheke eoabedek eines 3 35 
Champion Metal. 

MCA etka eeasieeweas 3 00 

Peres a tiaedeicnewanes 4 50 
Cable Sash Chains. , 

PRRs ia d's Pov a.cibis Bek alo ee ee 35% 

CE kes os beaeemesnaed eae 25% 
ae Steel Loading Chain. 

eee } cs fs 


Per’ 100 lbs. $16 00 13 50 12 50 


Stretcher Chains. _ | 
fs-in., $8 50; }-in.,$7 75 per 100Ib, 


Tie-Out Chains. 
Sry Peer rere 708&5% 


Trace Chains. 
Western Standard. 


Ch G6 2e. ccccccecves per pair, 30c 
Ol Bo iccccnnne sts 34c 
Gee Bs 6 sei keene a3 33c 
Ca is. cain emeeies i 38c 


Add 2c per "pair for Hooks. 


Saw Filers. 
Disston’s list, $30.00........... 30% 
Stearns’, No. 0, $3.50; No. 1, 

$11.50; No. 3, $5.00 doz. 
Wentworth’s, No. 1, $6.25; No. 3, 
$8.75. 


CLAWS, TACK. 


Cast, wood hdle....... per, doz -45@60c 
Forged steel,wood hdle. $0 80 
og 1 00 
SRM aie «:ssnrwdelo vacate = 50 
CLEANERS. 
Drain. 
Iwan’s Adjustable............. 55% 
Iwan’s Stationary........... 40&5% 
Pot. P 
MMS ads de Sane mares per doz. $0 75 
Side-Walk 
Ee per mer £ 25 
FREI vias hos sek sKaiaia wowow a &5% 
CLEAVERS. 
Family. 
Beatty’s, Inch 7 8 9 
Per doz..... $11 00 12 50 14 00 
MRD saad bcapieiiianwursarn per doz. $2 25 
Butchers’. 
PMN We isciueséae icadeaes 25% 
CLEVISES 
PRAMS o5 tc. cn os. cvoniead 6c tb 
CLIPPERS 
 iacaacmicdacineeen eds $1 90@4 75 
CLIPS 
MERUNS C cnitoccecaduwss ViebeGees 65&5% 
Damper. 
SINE aaa vadenaaes per doz 70c 
ERO Sno cn neck atiemen nace “ 38 
EM oo axe ke eeenen ness ": 876 
CLOTH. 
Emery. 
1 SAARI 
DP Besieii ss cccnddesvnannnsae 
Hardware Wire—full rolls (100 ft.) 
2 Galvanized in fullrolls...... $4 40 
3 Galvanized in full rolls...... 5 00 
4 Galvanized in full rolls...... 5 10 
5 Galvanized in full rolls. re : bs 


6 Galvanized io full rolls...... 


Add 2c for Twist Link. 7 and 8 Galvanized in full rolls. ; oO 

Wagon Stay Chains. Screen Wire. 

Inch.......... t ¥s i 12 mesh, painted, per 100sq. ft. 1 35 
Per 100 lbs....$6 50 600 5 50 COLLARS, STOVE PIPE. 
CHALK, CARPENTERS’. inches..... § 6 7 
80 Plain Tin, per gro$1 90 240 3 50 

1 a eres Tere eee per gro., ms Japanned Tin “© 300 350 4 25 

SL oaeeeeat coc | Lacquered Tin“ 360 420 4 80 

Common White School . 

Ol cs iiilewnesss c 
_— COMBS, CURRY. 
CHARCOAL. Nos. Per doz. Nos. Per doz. 
POMS xcine naw eubedae per bag, 95c| 000 ....$0 37 299, _ 05 
ae 60 320... 85 
CHECKS, DOOR. be 390.22. % 8 
Pi die ccteetatehbhecekeedeees 20% 39 ..<- 90 Saas ks 2 ae 
sai canada ok eee ‘e...:. 8 
CHIMNEY TOPS. 106... 80 1400.... 1 40 

Iwan’s Volcano..........++++++-90% 

CHISELS COMPASSES. 

Box. : ETC 60% 
Inches........ 10 12 14 | Pencil—Faber's........ per doz. $1 00 
Round, per doz$3 00 eo : - 

) 5 00 5 50 
_ = COPPER—See Metals. 
Cold. 
Good quality, § in. and 
NOMI 5 555 in oa as 0's -per Ib., COPPERS. 
Gunalios DE: POE OES < 0c 0 06 60:0 Per i 
Mica ware teas Ghmalae per Ib. = 

Socket, Firmer. aided 1} th... “380: 2'tb. 

CO orbs ekdlnencioieee rk i = hs and larger.. ee “ aa 

Socket, Framiung..........+ ». 50&10% 

Tanged, Firmer. “ORD. 

With handles.............000. | -_ | 

Choppers, See Cutters, Meat. White Wire (new list).........89% 

Sash. 
CHUCKS, DRILL. Regal Brand........... per Ib. 35¢c 

Goodell’s, for Goodell’s Screw Puritan Brand.......... £9e 

TIN ORB Ss ico cs e055 per doz. $6 25 
“Tw... ee CORKSCREWS. , 
WN 8 Gack cide pa ewa eo moee 334% 
CHURNS. Williamson's Regul: BE wericicd 408 10%, 

Anti-Bent Wood, Williamson's Forged Worm.......50% 
a Ne idipae/ wee 5 7 2 

paths: 0 4 Mou88| corners, spRING, 

Common Dash, 4 5 6 All sizes (new list)............0+: 90% 
Per doz.......$9 00 10.00 10 80 

ane $3775 4 ae sae COUPLINGS, HOSE. 

Pir 4 Brass............+.++-per doz. $ 1.40 
CLAMPS. rere 85 
Adjustable. Brass Plated... 
EM Find ac n¥ neta needs 30% 

Carpenters’. COVERS, WAGON—See Tents. 
EE i iacicd ca dimcrivaceces 25% 

Hose. CRADLES, GRAIN. 


Sherman’s, brass, }-in., per doz. .42c 
Double, brass, 3-in., 9 





Oc | Morgan’s Grapevine...per doz. $22 25 
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CRAYONS—See Chalk. 
CROW BARS. 
‘inch or Wedge Point...... per tb. 34c 
CUTTERS. 
(lass. 
EP eer rer 40% 
Meat. 
Enterprise, Nos. 5, 10, 12, 22, 
6 rarer 
No. 202, list, $1.50 ea...... 40&74%, 
Pipe. 
Saunders’, No. 1 2 3 
Oo Sere $0 75 1 20 2 80 
Slaw and Kraut. 
3-knife Kraut........ per doz. 11 50 
1-knife Slaw......... sf 1 75 
2-knife Slaw......... - 2 50 
IN 5+ eeds es kaou = 7 35 
DAMPERS, STOVE PIPE. 
Dh ook se abose osers ea e> 50&10% 
PES: cnsccendvsavdesoenee 50% 
DIES AND STOCKS. 
EE cca sudodensoateovssrae 40% 
DIGGERS. 
Post Hole. 
BE: iss icacwsv eee per doz. $9 25 
See ose eS Set Pe 9 00 
eS ea ee 7 50 
NN EO ere ce 10 25 
Iwan’s Split Handle. . re 7 50 
Iwan’s Perfection.... 9 00 
Iwan’s Hercules pattern ‘“* 10 00 
BIE 565 hebesvaws ‘ed 17 00 
See also Augers—Post Hole. 
Dividers, Wind.............. 65&10% 


DOOR CHECKS—See Checks. 


DOORS, SCREEN. 
j-in. 4-panel, painted...... Net prices 
5a 4-panel, painted...... P 
14-in. 3-panel, natural pine, 


er ae 
DOOR HANGERS—See Hangers. 
DRILLS. 

oO Se ere 65% 
Blacksmiths’ Twist.....cccccccees 60% 
Breast. 

ag ES each,$ 1 75 

Millers Falls No. 12..... “ 2 00 
Hand. 

Goodell’s Automatic, 

Nos. 01 03 3 


20 
Perdoz. $7 75 11 50 12 50 11 00 
Goodell's Single Gear, per doz. 15 75 


Millers Falls “ 12 75 
** Double“ sid 15 25 
Reciprocating. 
LO eS per doz. 16 50 
Bit Stock. 
ee err 65% 
DRIVERS, SCREW. 
SS On er 65&10% 
a ener Ai 60% 
ESE erm 50% 
Champion ayer 70% 
Clark's Interchangeable. . ....-80% 
Rh As So's oe cae 60% 
Reed's Lightning............. 45&5% 
Goodell’s Spiral........50, 10, wee 
Yankee Ratchet Pris ie ie i ag a ge 
Spiral.. *'508:10% 


EAVES TROUGH, GALVANIZED. 


Terms, 2% for cash. Factory ship- 
ments generally delivered. 


See also conductor pipe and elbows. 
EGG BEATERS—See Beaters. 
ELBOWS—Stove Pipe. 

Adjustable Stove. 


SS Sa 6 7 

Smooth, per doz $0 85 100 1 35 

Plan’d 2 00 225 290 
Corrugated Stove. 

ee 5 é 7 

Smooth, per doz: $0 75 090 1 30 

Pol'd, 40 165 235 


Plan’d, sig > 25 290 375 
Four-Piece Stove. 


SS re 6 7 
Smooth, per doz: $0° 80 085 1 25 
Planished “ 1 75 195 255 


ELBOWS—Conductor Pipe. 


Galvanized Steel, Tin and Terne, 


Round Corrugated. 
Size. Doz. 








Cubject to discount. 


EMERY CLOTH—See Cloth. 
EMERY, TURKISH. 


5-tb. 
DE; .wiasebebeawae pkgs. } kegs kegs 
No.60 to 150, ~- 6c 4c 4c 
es 3c 3G 


ENAMEL, IRON. 
A-B Iron Enamel, 3 doz. case, 


EXTRACTORS, PIG. 
See Forceps, Pig. 
EYES. 


Bright Wire Screw—See Goods, B. W 
VN ss po vccusees 60, 10&5% 
Hooks and— 


FASTENERS, STORM SASH. 


Schroeder’s.........2++ per doz. $0 85 
aR ia FOS Se ” 115 
FILES AND RASPS. 

Delta 
PRN 6 Sikeseaked ees enee eee 65% 
SU ahs de p50 0ceeo9 ate 30% 
EE: én sysecseeser vise cee 40% 
Nicholson’s— 
ne 70, 10&5% 
Pierre e 70, 10&5% 
eee DOMIOE. .s65.0-00s00% 5 674% 
ESO ee 70, 10&5% 
Great Western. .......404. 70, 10&5% 
Kearney & Foot......... 70, 10&5% 
DOIN Ss ico sincen nee 70, 10&5% 
fo TET OT oe 674% 
J. Barton Siith.....ccces 70, 10&5% 
X-F Swiss Pattern......... 30&10% 
DEF 8y\0ssb 0 Seasecaweene es 70% 
IED coceasswuneseesee® 75&10% 
PE Scie conneensconbacrere 70% 


FLUE STOPPERS—See Stoppers. 
FORCEPS, PIG. 


SEE ree per doz. $4 75 
Whisson's Imp......... as 52 
FORKS. 
Barley. _ 
Steel, new list........ +++ + -60&10% 
Wood, 4-tines........ per doz. $5 00 
Hay 
DENG: 5 ciscbesesdeceas cee 50&10% 
ee RRA ree 50&109 
Bites Wacko ese a veaun ose Reee 60 
OS Se ee: 65&5% 
RN idbsscscdescsitaee 30%, 
Header 
DD Sc cckoekccacsexeouee 60&5% 
Re noscesucdeniiviasoae 6085 % 
Manure. 
ETS foo eS TS 60% 
GAUGES. 
Butt and Rabbet. 
Cream Pail. 
Fairmount.......... per doz. $3 75 
Marking, Mortise, etc........... 
ce soseaeeheaesepaaeee nes wee Nets 
Saw 
Wire. 

UNE E on chs cbadin sissies 25% 
GIMLETS. 
ee eee 35@40% 
GLASS, WINDOW 
DMD. c6svenddckues vayease 90&20% 
TPR a ccs tw eadaneas thease 90&5%, 
GLASSES, LEVEL. 

BME. ska seeasoasee per doz. $0 70 
8 OS a eras i 55 
GLUE. 

Bulk. 
OE: 6 onsasessse .»per Ib. +4 
Re cease oavaaws c 
oe en Seer eee es 1ehe 

Liquid. 
DEERE E EEO ys 40% 
Le Page’s— 
1 Soc SRA cir ney. 374% 
NM occ ucnaderceasee 3% 
SOE Rs osshaenawneesssssse% 25 % 

GOODS 
ge ee rr 90% 
GREASE, AXLE. 

Wood Boxes. 
ee per gro. $5 4 
EP Rr he 
TD TAINO, 5c ccccccoces 4 33 
an err 6 75 





Wood Pails. 
Frazer’s, 15 tb, a0 25 tb, $1.30 each, 
Hub Lightning, 15 tb, 55c; 25 tb 


70c each. 
Tin Cans. 
Chamellene Graphite, 
ee Sa eae $9 50 
ee ND Ss oie Ws 0 Sinninlacnee 25 00 
DW PONE: cc ccketoccese 37 00 
GRIDDLES. 
Eo cnsokesnasinns bore 334% 
GRINDSTONES. 
) Family. 
Inches....... 7 8 10 
Per doz...... $9 75 1200 14 50 
Loose. 
PURER cicsccecsee $22 00@$23 00 
Mounted. 
Ball Bearing... 1 2 3 
OS Sea $3 75 360 335 
Common Bear’g 1 4 3 
ee #3 35 315 300 
GUN WADS. 
a (See Ammunition). 
HAFTS, AWL. 
Brad 
EOE 66 vddwenes per doz. $0 19 
Peg. 
RR ee “8 22 
Patent, plain top.....  “ 65 
Patent, leather top... “ 75 
Sewing. 
oo ee id 22 
reer ed 52 
HALTERS 
oe per doz. $1 10 
TE) eee re * 1 85 
eee re 2 00 
L ton rope tie....... za 8 50 
Leather, leather tie..... as 11 50 


HAMMERS, HANDLED. 


Blacksmiths, Hand. 

RE er eT Pree ye. 50&10% 
Engineers 

spawn eenenb boved on ena ee 50&10% 
Farriers 

OE PETE ET Te Teer er 40&10% 
Machinists 

SCth Sak se seaeN tape hess 60&5% 
Nail. 

eee ass 5 eo ote ieee 40&74% 

a Cae per doz. $3 85 
AP ee eee Pe 1 

Maydcle’ Dissveosesssessee% 30&5% 
Riveting 

aa brea ids aeenoenaawesd see 
Shoe % 

ction veverereeG per doz. $1 25 
Tack 

EI ce wicca ee t doz. $0 S 

Pol’d Iron, i hd 

Mall. Iron, Inlaid. 1 33 

Magnetic..... w 2 3 

Per doz....... #0 70 O80 100 

Magasine.........5 per doz. 4 75 


HAMMERS, HEAVY. 
Heavy Hammers and Sledges. 


OOO OMB Si hse ucew eee twas 75% 
FEE BOE OVE sicccccsececs 75&10% 
Masons’. 
Single and Double Face. . . .70&10% 
HANDLES. 
Auger. 


Common Assorted... .per doz. $0 55 
Pratt’s Adjustable, Nos. 1 & 2, 


Sea ee 475 

Ives’ Adjustable. ...... per set, 1 35 

basen eaauce caer ker seer oan 35% 
Chisel. 


Hickory, Tanged, Firmer, Assorted, 
33c; Large, 38c per doz 

Hickory, Socket Firmer, rN 
27c Large size, 30c per doz. 

Applewood, Tanged, Firmer, As- 
sorted, 34c; Large, 42c per doz. 


Applewood, Socket, Firmer, As- 
NSS o'eFrte non t per doz. $0 20 
WMS 6 Sie Ccbacacswensvr eee 40% " 
hb ee: 40% 
File, assorted, 13c; Large, 16c per doz 
Eammer. 
Adze Eye........ per doz., 36 to 75c 
Blacksmiths’... .. ie 40c@75c j 
Machinists’....... = 45c@80c 
eran << 40 
Hay and Manure Fork........... 35% 
Hoe and Rake............. iniaae 35% 
RS esi eis peae per doz. $0 75 
eer r 80 
Screw Driver. § 
eee + 37 
RE eee oe 48 





HANGERS. 
Barn Door. 
U.S. Rolled Bearing....... 60& 10%, 
Matchless................ 50& 10% 
ae eee 60% 
Go cenkossta.... 50% 
Wagner's Adjustable....... 70& 10% 
Warehouse Big Twin..........2 5% 
Conductor P. 
Iwan’s Perfection.............50% 
Eave Trough. 
eee per gro. $2 35 
BORING 555 2s Mois Hee. 5 Koso. 5:0 1%, 
ee Se Rea 334% 
Parlor Door 
Retort per set, $3 75 
Ives’ Improved...... oe 2 60 
Lane’s Standard..... “ 3 50 
Lane’s New Model... “ 3 10 
Le Roy Noiseless..... 4 v0 
a a ere 40& 10% 
HASPS. 
Hinge, Wrought................ 40% 
With Staples—See Staples. 
HATCHETS. 
0 ee eee 
Cast Claw....... and doz. $1 io % 
Cast Shingling... “ ...... 25 
SNORE 55 6 oo oe vca0's 05.0048 5 0% 
HAY KNIVES. 
See Knives. 


HAY RACK BRACKETS. 


Wenzleman’s No. 1.. mm; doz.’ $9 00 


Wenzleman’s No. 2.. 9 60 
HINGES. 
Blind. 
Clark’s Gravity . per doz. sets, $1 05 
ES ee 65% 
Shepherd’s Noiseless, for Wood 
ae per doz. $1 05 
Gate. 
6. ¢ ee 2 3 


Hgs & Ltch, doz. $2. nm 32s 42435 


Hinges only “ 200 2 50 

Latches only. 90 ae 

PMNICEIC. 5 66008 per doz. prs. $6 00 

Cy eer ~~ gs, 695 

Superior........ “ prs. 9 50 
Screen Door. 

EEO. a o0% soon 28 gross ” 50 

eer rerrrr 75 
——. 

NTR 25&5% 


Columbia Dbl. Acting. . -40& 1085 7% 


. per gro. 1 00 
40% 


el Serer pero 
POO BOOBs 5 oo e500 per gro. $7 20 
Lae er ee eee N 


Wrought Iron. 
RII aloo, bo -0%9 4 aie eee 


Light Strap Hinges.. 65&10% 
Heavy Strap Hinges. . Ripeaeate 7 0% 
SNe AMEN. 5'5. 0 5 5 0 4 6 0 0:0.0°0 60% 
Heavy 1 Hinges........... 40& 10% 
Extra Heavy T Hinges.......663% 
Screw Hook and Strap. 
00 82 FR; 53253 per 100 ths. $5 00 
Lo oe | ee 4 “4 4 75 
PEO OOM. 65:05 +, - 4 25 
Screw Hook and Eye 
7 ere. per doz. pair$2 25 
DUR v6 pice sass.8o:6 a 3 2 85 
Se Sry ee ‘ss 3 60 
HOES 
SEEN oir ba seb cede a o's000's0' 70% 
Grub. 
pee Sheen Maes owe Rio 0 9.0 ss 70% 
ee yee per doz. $5 00 
Liaties! and Boys’.......-. sia 70% 
NE iii soca 410.600 8-0.« < -75% 
eS are .. 60% 
| LR Seer 70% 


HOLLOW WARE—See Ware. 


HOOKS. 

And Eyes. a 

Seer ee 0 

ren ernsse sess -->+°- ae 

ee reer ee: per gro. 308 10% 

Belt. nil 

‘ Le a ae (] 

ihe 
Bench 





Shovel and Spade.......++0++++++35% 











rp wee ee eee 
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Box. 


Inch 


7 10 12 
Per doz.. “$1°90 210 2 25 és 


Bush. 
Common Axe Handle, per doz. $8 50 


Chain. 
Inch... 3&5 i vs } 
Pr 100 $7 60-8 10 975 1150 12 60 
Clothes Line. 


Japanned.......... per doz.22c@24c 

Galvanized........ st 50c 
Coat and Hat. 

Cast Iron....... per gro. 72c@$1 50 

eG OBR, eer ee 80% 
Conductor. 

BUMMOMION: ss peies o5.0' 04 a4 64's 9 25% 

MUROUMER iss 6.86 bi0 6 seba pee ene 20% 
Corn. 

Common, riveted, painted 

OY sae py eet per | doz. $2 25 

Bittle GiNGb. 36.620 se a 2o 
Gate. 

See Goods, Bright Wire. 
Grass. 

Common. Nos. 3 1 

Per doz......- $1 50 1 60 1 70 

ARE 15 26 509% was per doz. 2 00 

ODE sales t brs de neers 50 
Hammock. 

With plates . s0.65 iw. per doz. 50 

With screw.......... - 45 


Lambrequin, or Drapery, per gro. ..2Ic 
DE So cae signee 50%(@508&10% 
Potato and Manure............. A 


Screw. 


(See Goods, Bright Wire.) 
EY OOP UBE ss o'5:0'ivin 6s s016.400i0 per lb.54c 


HOOPS, TUB. 


Elastic per case of 3 doz. $2 25 


HOSE, GARDEN. 


Velvet, 
Eclipse 
Diamond “ ote 
Geneva, ee 
Illinois, 


3 ply-? 
ad “ o 


COTTON COV. RUBBER HOSE. 
High Grade-?’’-guar. press.400 tbs. 1lic 


Special ** =) a a” ae 
Leader “ ~ a Boer Fac 
HUSKERS. 

Boss. 
OB. «oo 
nd doz. “> 2 00 oP 80 
Per 0. 85 40 6 00 6 00 10 50 
mea awk Oe 3000 O 
Per BOOS cc tow ou 3 50 9 00 24 50 
ca 60 64 8 
i doz. .$2 15 2 15 Ss 1°45 
Brinkerhoff’s. 
NO sock bab anee ahr ewote $14 40 
IRON, PIG. 
See Metals.—First column. 
IRONS. 
Curling. 
tate eras Saswaee per doz. $0 40 
Ae sy asce oak envi co 50 
Doe ssa s's 5 eed Renee a 58 
ee e 70 
MUMMIOB io saa cs teces = 1 25 
nce EET ee é 70 
Plane. 
Lo Eo : 20&5% 
Sad. 
Charcoal........... per doz. $11 00 
Common, polished, per 100 ths. 3 75 
No. 70 Asbestos ey $1 20 net. 
MenIOe Py ee ae 1 35 net 
Common, nickel ae Psa a 25 
Chinese Polishing....per doz. 7 40 
Laundry, No. 1...... = 5 75 
Laundry, No. 2...... m 6 25 
Mrs. Pott’ s, 
No. 50 J, Enterprise, per set, 93 
No. 55 J, 90 
No. 50 T, - a 1 00 
No.55T, . 96 
Tailors’ Sad......... per lb. 54 
Tailors’ Geese....... a 54 
Ideal. 
6 Ib. Household. ............ 3 50 
9 lb. Dres essmaker! Rireceness “ 25 
14 lb. Tailors’ RONG 55 Sela oe.t 5 50 
Tuyere. 
Single Duck Nest. er doz. So 2 
Double Duck Nest. a “4 25 
Sutton Mts 00 sae eal aed ‘each. e 2 60 
ACKS 
Locomotive... .. J SP re 70% 
Wagon. 
Miller ois bho are 
RRR lea taka na 50% 





Standard, 
See 1 > 4 
Each DS actatee weds cune $0 60 1 00 
Wilcox, 
DR aioe 2 3 
Each..... $0 85 1 20 2 90 
KETTLES. 
NIRS asaa cca eid ante oi sceldbiareteuacs 15% 
Sa feos cas cht oe hac 40&5% 
EE ears Saree eae per Ib. 27c 
EA Ge oe eee +. .65% 
or rt Peer ree 50% 
KNIVES. 
Beet Topping. 
Clyde, 9-in. Scimiter Blade, dz. a" 85 
Re area ee 3 40 
eg See ee 15% 
Corn. 
RN ek’ aale sos per doz. $1 75 
eee si 2 75 
ON Se ree ‘ 3 00 
Vo = 225 
Drawing. 
Standard... cscs (New List)... .50% 
Adjustable A PR ee RS tee 15% 
Barton's Carpenters’........... 15% 
Folding Handle............. 25&5% 
Hay. 
American, Sickle ag -doz. $10 50 
Canton, Sickle Edge.. 8 25 
(eae 8 00 
Iwan’s, Sickle Edge.... “ 9 50 
Iwan’s, Impv’d Serrated ‘“* 10 00 
Lightn’g, Holt’s Genuine “* 6 50 
Lightning Pattern...... “ 6 00 
Wadsworth’s Sp’r Point. “* 9 00 
Hedge. 
Se eee per doz. $6 00 
ef mee 8 379 
Mincing. 
Common, Single. .... os 60 
Common, Double... . = 90 
Streeter, 4-blade..... gi 1 30 
Streeter, 6-blade..... = 2 00 
Putty. 
Common.. per doz. $0 60@1 00 
Lander’s.....4.. 1 40@1 75 
Scraping. 
Beech Handle........ 75@1 00 
PRET Bis 5 od aisiew tae: 5 25@6 00 
KNOBS 
Doors. 
LS: Sh are per doz. $ 80 
POTORIBIING 5,550 5x00 a asi 90 
BOs aescesieedsaes <<a 90 
LADDERS. 
Common Long. 
gS rar GePawes Daeiae 9c@14c 
Extension. 
ga re 14c 
Step 
inne DOO ROir 5 Vie xG tere oe 74c 
ommon, with Shelf, add 10c. 
MUM 5 ac asce Nias iiniacecn acne 15c 
EME DET Gk ss 5 06018 e008 356 20c 
LANTERNS. 
Pe Eye Police. 
-in. Flash Light.. “per | doz. #9 oe 
Pin Regular....... 
3 -in. Regular....... - H 00 
Buhl. 
BO 5 baa ean aa se es $5 80 
IEE Ss «5 oiarals babisiaw bieh'o%s 11 50 
ee SEPP OCT POO TCO - 9 00 
LEADERS, CATTLE 
Gs ops Gch oa'6 1 2 | 
ee $0 55 070 275 
LEATHER, LACE. 
ES OS SE Pee ere 60&5% 
Sides. 
Ex. Quality....... per sq. ft. $0 35 
LEATHERS, PUMP. 
Valve and Plunger.............. 10% 
LIFTERS. 
Stove Cover. 
Coppered....... per gro.l 75@3 65 
JS Ree i 5 50 
Alaska, Coppered “ 4 00 
Alaska, Nickeled Pe 5 00 
Transom. 
Se ee eee ee ree 80% 
LINES. 
Chalk. 
Twisted in ”~ ft. ate 
Jos. 4 8 9 
Gro #1 50 2 %0 2 4s 250 300 
Twisted in 50- " _ 


Pere 3 4 
Pet Goa... <'. 25¢ Soe 35¢ 4lc 
Braided in 20- sy — 
oe 2 3 


Per doz..... 29 25¢ 3le 35c 

Mansons’, in 100-ft. hanks. .doz. 80c 
Clothes. 

ae per doz. $0 95 

eee - 1 40 

50-ft. Cotton........ = 1 15 


50-ft. Braided Cotton. “ 25 








LINING, STOVE. NAIL PULLERS. 

Bricks..............+..per crate, 42c| See Pullers. 

NAIL SETS. 
MACHINES. See Sets. 

wwhe, yf eB oe NETTING POULTRY. 
Angular. . “per | doz. $3 00 4 40 | Galvanized before weaving.. a 
Upright. . 2 60 4 00 | Galvanized after weaving ........ 5% 

Leather Riveting. MN COI Ong occ wariw cies ee 6sas% 
Chicago, Pomeroy.. -per | doz. $9 00 ; 

PE ee 2 00) Bnd Culti NIPPERS. 
PS aa ensvcesns “ — 
Little Giant......... 3 00] Stubb’s Pattern, Inches. 5 
ony, Pomeroy ae ee - 72 POC GORDO 6 ein ce leas $4 GS 6-75 
Washing. End and Diagonal Cutting. 
Maytag Electric ........... $60 00| Swedish Side. Inches... 5 6 
Multi-Motor...... TS $4 50 5 75 
6 a eee 25 00} Hoof. 
Hand............. 12 00 WM a nds Oe cee dksaak 40&10% 
Dot ec ee kaw psa a Rand 
MAIL BOXES. 
See Boxes. NOZZLES. 
Hose. 
MALLETS. Genuine Gem........ per doz. $3 90 

Carpenters’. eee i 3 60 

Fibre Head, Small. .per doz. $5 00 DN asisiaiclein caine 3 00 
Medium: “ a 2o 7 . 
“ “ Large. . “ 7 00 NUTS, HOT PRESSED. 
Round Hickory...... a 2 25| Square Blank. 
“  Lignumvite... “ 4 00 - e) 9 202 § €£ 3 
Square Hickory...... pA 2 50 94c 8c 64c Sic Ste Se 43c 
Lignumvite... 4 75 Seuare aia 

Tinners’. - Ins Ye $ H . s 
por a 1: 96 ib. Zhe 10}c 8c 7}ic 63c 64c 6c 
a tl “ $1@1 50 Pa , tb. boxes, add $c per tb. to 
Hickory, Sheet Iron.. “ 1 50] 2bove prices. 

a - OILERS. 
ase Pattern. 
MATS. Brass and Copper............. 70% 

Door. DIR cileiaisine pa deed acnearian cen 70% 
National Rigid......... or — Engineers’. 

Acme Steel Flexible.......... 0% CORR eo 55 kia ece vig mepiinacdan wud 35% 

‘Stone. WANs Gicn caw per doz. $2 00@$2 25 
| Sy ca ee per gro. $3 25 Machine. 

Ee Ce ee 3 50 Common............ per doz. $0 58 

No. 1 Asbestos Toasters, or Copper Plated Steel. = | 00 

wire - covered Stove: M: ats, Malleable Iron................ 60% 

with handle....... perdoz. 110] Japanned................+6 65&75c 
No. 2 Asbestos Toasters, with - 7 
PAN sao bass saan’ per doz. 60 OPENERS. 

Box. 

Flat. i tos chvacin eben bya de. 85. 14 

n “E7a | Sere per doz 5 50 6 00 

MATTOCKS. Round.. 350 3 80 

PEN yo. 5 60:08 dda we ERK S SOOO 70% | Can. 

Wiehe ccicmnedncacuace nes 60% Delmonico.......... per | doz. $1 30 
Never Slip....... ; 65 
MAULS. Crate. 

Iron, lbs.... 10 13 16 18 oa 7 -— 

yee $0: $4 00 ‘ 50 5 25 5 6C WiC is ew aemeena 5 7 
ood Face, Ibs. Be 14 . a wn 
Per doz........ $5 00 5/50 6 00 OUTFITS, COBBLING. 

Wood Choppers’. Combination.......... per doz. 11 00 
Lake Super’r & Oregon Pat, 75&5% Economy Tere Cree a 4 65 

ee ee ” 9 75 
/ T 
MEASURES. PADLOCKS 
4 pk. 1 pk. 4 bu. ; 
Galvanized, doz.. $2 25 300 3 8> (a a a 40& 10&59 
Japanned, 175 245 315 ss PAILS. 
ream. 
MILLS, COFFEE. 14-qt., without gauge, per, doz. $3 20 
us 20-qt., 3 80 
Btespeies wasn ns oesves cons 8H | ZOGE with aauge.... 450 
ROME ao cnin es owenasee 4621258284 Sap. 
10-qt., Galvanized, per 100. . .$20 00 
MITRE BOXES. Ia-dte a, ts os 
see B 14-qt., .. 23-75 
See Boxes. 10-qt., IC Tin. coe FOO 
12-qt., Men 15 00 
MOPS. tant, “ i.e 17 00 

CO Ube rneetenenas per doz. $3 15] Stock. 

Handled Cotton. Galv’d, qts. 14 16 18 20 
Pounds. FY 1 14 2 Per doz...$5 10 570 650 7 40 
Per dozen.$2 00 235 265 3 25| Water. 

Galvanized...qts. 10 12 14 
MOWERS, LAWN. POL COG sé 6 oo c% $3 00 325 375 
ieee. Wood. 

Gladiator—B. B. Cable, 2-Hoop....... per | doz. $1 90 
a Se 1 20 Cable, 3-Hoop....... 2 10 
|. rer $6 50 725 800] Cedar, 3-Hoop....... “ 315 

King Universal—B. B Standard, 2-Hoop. hen 215 
Tc ktvnsess $5 25 575 6 00| Standard, 3-Hoop. . 2 30 
FHONOB Es cicino09'0 14 16 18 PANS 

Big Gtant......... $30 3% 425 Dri eke 6557 

Little Giant........ 250 265 275 "9 Meeeceesascosossecsenns 916 

Pry. 
ee 75&10% 
NAILS PEUUB ion son ctw ened k wide ne as 60"; 

Cut Steel TRUCE TS base, $2 90 Roasting. 

€ ut POG cicdesinenenecodess 3 00 Paste, 

Wire. Nos.... 2 3 4 
SO EER red exseneakens $2 75 Per doz.$4 75 575 650 7 50 
Carlen BOG css cs sccesnes 2 63} Neverburn 4 00 4 50 5 50 6 00 

Cement Coated Savory, No. 200.......per doz. $8 40 
CUA Ens 6ivestcedesaeee $2 75 PAPER 
COR TNs tek verdecees 2 63 Building. ° ii 

Horse Shoe. a ..per 100 lbs. $1 70 
MMMM sc oanassinca tees 55&5% ‘ — oT ‘ . 
MOBI 065.6 bbc geraseoeecenes 1 arrec elt. . c 9 
gen eererertan ssh8R| Novo. Med Rosin. .per got,” 30 
IR os wk cehedesnens 20&5% No. 30, Re d Rosin. oe! 60 
a Par ere Tr ree 30&5% | Sand and Emery. 

Clove? Leak. io. ccnce perlb.,net,10$c} Star................lowlist, 50% 

Picture. GM Ihc gb aceon ne en ebare 50° 
Brass Heads..... Ee 25%, |Wrapping m 

Brads......+. gaeeuma jabaai cena 85%| Lvory..-...+++0. perlb. $3 75 

PUPAUleHe. ccccccccvcscceccceces Listl Rag.......+.6. one ne 4:22 
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po PARERS. gen PUNCHES. 

pple. LEE PEC ET EOP TS CTI CCEEEE 40%' Conductors’ 
ee r doz. 13 00 POEs vw 5909645500055 59 each, 54c 1 : 

Turntable rbot per ¢ > OO oe RES ee ry per “ts $2 50 
ite Mountain... “ 5 00 eo Fe per 19 
NS 5 ub awksnasd 7 00 ON cnegigces AND LEVELS Net: Saddlers’. 

Potato. Cook's ogg] Sommon. ee. ee per doz. 60c@70c 
Goodsell’s Saratoga, 10} in., dz. 6 50 | Davis’ Iron.................-.- 0 le al ln al eld 72c@84c 
Goodsell’s Saratoga, 5 in., dz. 5 50 | Davis’ Inclinometer............. 15% PUTTY 

In Bladders. j 
PICKS POINTS. : 
ee ee eee 70% | Drive Weil Points............ 75&5% OI.» «fer CE Re: “Oe 

Drifting and Poll Picks. 02001. 70% feisies RAIL. 

SE, ND so ccs eeersseben 70 arn L/oor. 
DU AS insesccosesccaaed 70% oerconianelcaprtiier 4 Matchless, 1- 
Wr't Steel, str’t or bent, per doz. $0 55 Ma wns iy $c 
Wr’ t Steel, wood handl’s 80 — za RU sce baneuwsn eae ty 
PINCERS. Nickel Plated, coil handl's “ og ea pas ce hada 
Carpenters’, cast steel. ys tenpes 
7 ee er ft. 44c 
Inches. . 6 8 10 12 POKES, ANIMAL. ; Pp 
Per doz...$2 00 260 3 00 4 50| Cracker Jack, wr't steel, per doz. $4 50 a ee =< aw ee 
REE Ss PE © 45 RAKES. 
I hire is pa es ark os oe 40 0 POLISH. Coal or Wood.........- per doz. $5 20 
Metal. Garden. 
PINS. Black Silk, No. 50, 4-gallon, Steel 

Clothes. BI ‘ Sitk N - ‘ per doz. $7 00 Steel . fais ee 661% 
cor gull -per| box of , gro. $0 42 ected aati get a4 1 00 Malleable Iron heavy. oanes 60% 
mM S-++su. = ; es 4 Black Silk, No. 70, 1-pt. cans, Hay. 

ac): Black Silk, No. 80, 1 Bodh gua PIGPE OWDONS Sic ese s see oe $2 20@$2 40 
icke 

per doz. 3 75 Lawn—Wood 
eiuted. #3 i. saeeeeee per doz. $1 4 Black Silk, No. 90, fan Peper per doz. $3 25 
Spiral rere res es 1 90 per doz. 12 00 Automatic.......... 25 
eee ererevecores Shoe. Lawn Queen......... ‘°° 2 75 
M.C. D...*....per doz.. .36c@50c | Jumbo, 36 teeth..... si 6 00 
ie PIPE. 4 & | EE - asi 4 RASPS—See Fil 
‘onductor. o Mews es eenes c@$l 75 —dee Files. 
™ : e Emnetial ....24%% per gro..... 
Standard Gauge Conductor Pipe, ~ es 
plain or corrugated A Stove. RAZORS. 
"pi liinasia ce acipea a 70&10%, | Black Eagle, 1-tb. cans, pr.gr..$15 00 | Star... ........-..00eeeeereeeee 30% 
- crates. ‘enantio eae. 70% = — DUNN oo .5.6 po osedeccunenea 60% 
L. C. L. to Dealers: — — Pall..........s2se0ee We NEN scot ak vb chu ae nee sewers 35% 
Terms 60 a 2% Cash 10 days. — 5-02. cans. ors doz. 75 

Factory shipments generally delivered aste, $-Ib. cans. “ 1 00 RAZOR STROPS. 

coat phy }- pt. cans. ‘ 1 <4 Star (Honing) 50% 
ca a qui : -0z. cans. . " oe  tmpqe BOD LAAVELIB JS « ew eet eee eee eee 
PRB io. ncnsevavcis hte) eee. ls REGISTERS. 

: CUPOONS <6 ccecesevnses 7ic Black Jack, #-b, cans. “ 9 25 (All Sizes). 

tove. ixon’s Carb. of Iron. “ 5 75 | Japanned, Bronzed & Plated..... 70% 

Acme—Inches. . ae 6 7 Nickel PR so aewids 4 50 bh tages —— “ = 50810% 
eineh Os = 12 olid Brass or Bronze Metal......40% 
Plea jt ae 2 4 se POPPERS, CORN. wa eve (Baseboard and we on 

Peerless—Smooth. 7#¢ 8c 9c | Round or Square, I-qt..per doz. $1 rod in eigen aim , F 
ret dais dep 144c 15$c 18 c Square, 2-qt........... “ } 4 REGISTER FACES. 

anished...... oe esas Se eee Japanned, Bronzed and Plated, 

Made-up—lInches. 5 S.-J 
on maa a POTS, FIRE. eg Serre Terr rere 70% 

i 

7 to 6 in. Smooth Tapers, pr. jt. we dag Lambert's, each $400@6 00] 14x14 to 38x42...........000 75% 

6 in. Smooth T’s........ ae UO INENT «00 ot 00 2 = 9 08 2 h isos 4 Heavy Round Gratings.......... 70 

7 to 6 in. Planished Tapers..... ee re terse eee eases White Porcelain Enameled. . .50&10% 

Solid Brass or Bronze Metal...... 40% 
Yale Patent Lock Pipe—Stove. POWDER. 
5” ea 7"—~6"" See Ammunition. Bull. RINGS. 

Battle Axe, Blue.. 7 72 «94 10 NOMS; S Avis ed's bocce 2}-in. 3-in. 

on Slip, : et 8} 10 198 PRESSES, FRUIT AND JELLY. a — eee “oe Fie 40 $2 75 

‘eerless, Pe 8 10 11 i i eas improve ei- 

Pe cx 2 see 10 e+ ire + Enterprise Manufacturing Co.....25% ; Piercing copper, a 2 00 a 
e, Rus. Fin. 16 17 «63 teel, per doz......... 25 150 
Duplex, Pla Planished 4 31 37 38 PRIMERS. Nickel plated......... i 35 os 
pip “pence a isos “ 15 a 17 18 See Ammunition. oe 4 $ 

wan made up, a er t re tr doz. $0 58 

“i rooved, Ic; ean, lic. — Blair’s Ringers....... Pers 75 

e-up pipe extra. Disston’s a ae doz. $6 50 ene Rinwe Be bas “ 30 
sston’s Fole......... doz. rown’s Ringers..... a 8 

Wrought Iron Gas Pipe. Henry’s Improved. .... “ 75&10% pe ta om pee eer 1 60 

Bt in. black........ Mime 80% kd ag eR i. 70 

-in., black........ "60,1085 ill’s Ring, boxes.... 55 

le to” 6-in., black. 70% | PULLERS. ty “ 1 59 

7-in. ¥ “ 6 q -' a Be soceee 

Olin, galvanized. <i 21% ran each, $3 10 Wolverine Rings... . . 1 40 

dn. galvanised.:(. “ 80% | Phenix... 1p " 
1S 4 eins sara A ie Quick and Easy...... se 2 70 si per Ib 30c 
i Phe | hg Re. oo oso 0 00 Or MD... 
ae er doz. 10 80] X¢y- . 
PLANES. Giant Pattern! 111! pene “9 00 Split. round......... ee. oS 

Une sigr2 - sera « "9 00] Split, square......... : 32 

3 y | PrP Ee ery ce) fe “ 40 pRmen + $0 hain wie's 40 
RIVETS. 
PLATES, TIN. PULLEYS i Burrs. , 
: : ; , > SS ois. wlo Sip wa ble ow 10% 

See Metals in Column 1. Awning—Jap’d........... 60% Fomean Oh 

A ks SIE MINDEN 0.6 b's. 5 bce ow die al 509 

CRE BANE sc sais b 406055058 50&10% <2 ES" BD SE De ae eee oe 408108 
Hay Fork. 

PLIERS. Iron Wheel, 5-in..... per, doz. $1 75 od OAT Ree per tb. $0 s0 

Slotted Clinch........ per doz.40c@45c 

Giant, Button's—80% off li Wood Wheel, 6-in. 1 80 
° © Off list. i Tubular. 
; Wood Wheel, 6-in., "pass knot, ie d : 

ee lc llCsC PS ce ea te seo per doz. 2554 ‘Nos. 1 an 2 assorted sizes, doz. 45c 
Bernard’s..............++++.-30% | Hot House—Jap'd........... 50&10% y 
SURMSCIEOS ccs cciecews uch 50% ee See Sets. paeinnichrins 

SBO—“JOD GG... wcccscccvcccecs 10% ROPE. 

Upper End and Diagonal Cutting Sash. Cotton. 

Swedish Side................. sD DD snescncy Sree wo gn f: td “4 oma mp aaa by 

ommon-Sense, 2-in.. om. in coils 

Ritalin pe Pattern, 2-in..  *. 2 4, 5-16 in. Imp’lincoils.. ‘“ a : 

SPP err rrr Sisal. 

Black Bull. ......... per doz. $8 25} Steel............. ai 25 Ist Quality. 

u oz. $8 25] Steel.........-.---. 29] Ist Quality.... .............. 17 
ean Choice..... sa 8 00 Hardware Grade, rates, per fb...15 : 
es 8 25 PUMPS. Pure Manila. 

Flat and Round Nose. Pitcher Spout 2 3 4 Meskeere Goais’ rates...“ 3 ; 

“ Wi eae ’ Bee 

pemet's SE eee ee Se aso . Each..... $100 115 130 170 RULES. 

Ley cake resdandeen cael 50% Piliezara r doz. 14 Boxwood....... Nets 
cocccsccmmm lh Beimeard....coccccocs " 50 ee ree } |: 

Paragon ee oe bso. Ahly 50 Cyclone, ae oe pe “ 3 40 Mica wk oes stauku Scere naceve Nets 

Gas—Inches 7 8 1012 | Daley PPE mS OO SASH WEIGHTS. 

Per dos...$3 00 350 450 5 50 Little Gant. 2212/2 leach 2 25 | See Weights. 


Cu 


Cast 
Steel 


Bench. 


Iron, 


Be Ve Be.. 





Wood, white a. 


bic ft. 7 


Without run’ *s, ‘ea. $4 00 : 3 
With runners,ea. 4 25 400 3 


Ore ery 


SCREWS. 


inches.... _! 


$ 00 


eeeeeeeeree 


75 


t 
4 75 
per doz. 3 674 
..65% new list 


SAWS. 
ont 
A eee 
Jackson’s......... aoe 
Butchers’. 
Er ee ee 30% 
Circular. 
Disston’ ME EEL ACE E Pee 0%, 
AMS Vicks loiesscs ox 508&10% 
eee Cee ae 50% 
Compass. 
Common..... per doz. $1 35@$1 60 
PRUNE seer wivescersetica 25% 
Cross-Cut. 
SEE a adv sis oa cee’ oe Sseccs 4 
SRGMNOD sions osov0c8scsevecs 30% 
Dehorning. 
eee per doz. 5 75 
. 
Oe, SOE TROT EETE 
ammi.... 0. ae 
Mir ta bs bWinie 6.8m o's. 90.0 5: 25%, 
Hand and Rip. 
Od Se eee 25% 


Disston’s Nos. 8, D8, 12, 76, 112, 
D100, and 120 (new list) bone 25% 
Keystone 
Enterprise, hand..... per, doz. $5 00 
4 00 


Our Saw, hand....... 
Our Saw, rip..:..... 4 50 
Keyhole 
Ce SE 25% 
Narrow Band. 
oR Ee See aE 30% 
Panel. 
RPMUUIE BING, 7 0.546 4.000004 66% 30% 
Pruning. 
SPO Mis isG cs drGbswee<sseGas 25% 
Rift. 
DE ih nic A4behdcesescacane 45% 
Wood. 
Sere per doz. $4 50 
Sd _ és 6 00 
SAW BUCKS—See Bucks. 
SAW SETS—See Sets. 
SAW TOOLS—See Tools. 
SAW FRAMES. 
Common, plain......per doz. $1 25 
Common, painted.... “ 1 70 
SCALES. 
Counter. 
PRMOEMD sb ciccsccscerssvcs 40&10% 
Platform. 
SES seen se sdsseussex ress 50% 
SCISSORS. 
Ds cchukswnesessssewsncscdes 60% 
SCOOPS. 
Grain 
}-bu. “Hercules”... .per doz. 13 70 
1-bu. “Hercules”. 15 00 
SCRAPERS. 
Box. 
THANGURE. 6.0sc0:000 per doz. $4 00 
Cabinet. 
Cit BREE, 0c s0 per doz. 60c@75c 
Road. 


3 
50 
75 


SCREEN DOOR HINGES. 
gross, $6 50 
ee 6 75 


1} 
5 75 


Hand—Wood.. 
Rand Rail... Eb caGaseewecss'€ 70&5% 
US Sa a .70% 
Lag or Coach — all sizes, gimlet 
SERN a isieccsicaie sie « 70&10% 
oo 
ne 5 
Pe a. *18c 20¢ 26c 30¢ 23¢ 2$¢ 
Wood. 
BP, H. Bright......ccseccsseesss 857% 
RR eer 80% 
fee’ aaa 774% 
F. H. — ee nen meee ee 535% 
R. H. Brass. ........--0sse*%8 55% 
R. H. Nickel Plated......-++- 724% 
SCYTHES. 
Be Ve Be, grass......-- per doz. * | 
Clipper, grass........-- 50 
Clover Leaf Dutchman. 30 
Honest Dutchman..... 7 50 
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SET». 

Nail. 
Round, common..... per doz. $0 33 
Square, common..... 3 42 
Octagon,common.... ‘“* 33 
No. 5, square........ be 75 
Cup point, knurled.. " 75 

aeeemers’ ae oboe 5 secs per doz. $1 20 
ee eee eee ee Coe 50% 

so Aiken’ s Pattern...... per doz. $3 50 
Common Lever...... ed 1 20 
Disston's Monarch. . sid 6 50 
Disston’s X-Cut..... 5 12 00 
IRE cs vig. S'e-6core 6:0 5 1 50 
NE Bn nas Sori pisi8 Zs 80 
Nash’s Hand........ a 3 1§ 
Nash’s X-Cut........ = 4 20 
Stillman’s Lever..... 7 1 30 
Stillman’s X-Cut.. = 2 50 


SHARPENERS, SKATE. 
OAS s v0.06 s050 9-3 per doz. $1 60 
SHAVES, SPOKE. 

BRS i:czaeenes per, doz. $1 10@1 85 

Dales eee ee 2 75@4 75 
RE ar eee ae oes eee 
RE Es) 63S Fa aca wess eTocs 15% 

SHEARS. 
Pruning. 
Buckeye, No. 1...... per doz. $5 75 
Buckeye, No. 2...... <5 7 40 
California Pat.,9-in.. ‘“ 3 20 
California Pat.,10-in. ‘“ 4 00 
raw Cut, No.3..... 13 75 
Draw Cut, No. 4.. a 16 50 
Henry's Pat 0 ‘Ol 012 
—- .$1 40 210 290 2 80 

Se ee nee per doz. $4 00 

Sheep No. BBA. 
NOM, 4 side'a-ace 6 64 7 
mae. GOs. 00% $11 25 1150 12 00 
Nar. Grip., doz. 1100 1125 12 25 
ROR RSA Ses aie ee aes: 60% 
Tinners'—See Snips. 
SHEAVES, SLIDING DOOR, 
Common 
ere 3 + 5 
OS rer #0 60 075 1 10 
Hatfield's. 
eae $0 90 1 30 2 20 
SHELLS—See Ammunition. 
SHELLERS, CORN. 
SUES» pistnev.c saree wae per doz. $6 75 
SHIELDS. 
Expansion Bolt Shields..........60% 
SHOES. 
IG hae eee Tae 60% 


SHOT—See Ammunition. 
SHOVELS AND SPADES. 


: 2, Woodford... -per doz. $5 50 


Sere 6 00 
Ames’, new list..... Discount, 124% 
Per doz. 
Neverbreak, hollow bck, blk. eg 75 
National... 14 75 
Buckeye... ‘“* re er Sore 00 
Mohawk... “ Oo 5a eee 
Drain. 
Iwan’s Perfection.............50% 
Railroad, etc. 
Black Diamond...... per. doz. $12 00 
eee 5 75 
meystone........... + 8 75 
eee my 5 40 
ee ee oe 9 50 
Hollow Back........ 4 75 
_Ames’, new list..... Discount, 124% 
Snow. 
eee $1 65@$9 00 
Alaska Steel 
a ae per doz. $3 50 
Long Handle........ ie 
; SINKS 
Cast Iron. 
TS eer A 
Enameled, White..........50&10% 
Wrought Steel. 
Painted, new list........ 40&1025% 
SLEDGES—See Hammers. 
SNAPS, HARNESS. 
Bok sae ow o's 000d 
German Pattern. Ne ares gS 30&5% 
eee Pattern..:..........0000. 60% 
SNATHS. 
Double Ring, Bush..... per doz. ! 25 
Patent L oop, Bush..... 7 50 
Patent Loop, Grass.. ciel Get 
SNIPS, TINNERS’. 
0 ERS 40& 10% 
Rs og oa vet oN 40&10% 
ilps: sea ett Siheneaia Mare 50% 
SOLDEL—See Metals. 
SPRINGS, DOOR. 
Perfect 
. 1 2 3 4 
Per doz... . .30c 35c 40c 54c 
Reliance. 
Per doz. light, $1 15; heavy, $2 50 
Star. 
Per doz.. light,90c- heavy, 1 35 
geet ieee perdoz. 1 20 
Warner’s No... .. 11 13 
BRS 5 cstataivn $075 1 35 




















ee TAPES, MEASURING. 

Steel and iron.........+ 40% new list ” Ski 
(Add. for biuing, $2.50 per doz. net.) | Patent Bend Leathers. 11 0 ase 

Mitre... 02. ..00seeeeeeeeseees Lufkin’s Steel.............. 30@333% 

eg eS ale aed adelante Nets | Lufkin’s Metallic........... 20 @25% 

Try and Stiae. steteceeececcees Lufkin’s Pocket....... - - 30&10@40% 

Spi ts 2 ae per doz. $6 00 = 
Winterbottom’ Diiccencameaaews 70% TEE BEVELS—See Bevels. 
SQUEEZERS, LEMON. i ss 

Common Wood........ ead Gos. $0 70 | £m0. S80: « .--- per doz oe 1 Fs 

Porcelain Lined, Wood. 1 25 | Wood Back... $2 00@ 12 00 

Boss, malleable iron. ve i 20 |Glass........ oe 12 00 

Iron "Frame, pore’n bowl “ 1 90 

Iron Frame, glass bowl.. “ 2 35 Bal TIES. 

Little Giant, tin’d iron. zi 4 00 rs ‘ - 

Drum, japanned....... - 3 60 oy DEON slat Co cnnnes si wet 

Drum, nickel plated... = 450] ° other kinds. pte tseeeeees 707% 

Blind. satay TOOLS, SAW. 
Cee per Ib. 9t@94c | Nisston’s Universal.............. 40% 

de eee “* 8 @8ic 

Fence—less than carload. 

POHSHOG. 0.62... per 100 ths. $2 49 TRAPS. 

1. a Paves e 3 19 Mole. 

Galvanized....... per 100 tbs. 400] Reddick’s........... per doz. $6 00 

Wrought. Mouse and Rat. 

Wrought Staples, Hasps and Holdem Mouse............. $2 25 
Staples, Hasps, Hooks and Holdem R 
Staples, and Hooks and Ce Per rrr 4 00 
ence 80&108&10% Sure Catch Mouse.......... 15 
MEMO HONUG 28600 3sccesee 75&10% Sure Catch Rat............. 60 
STEELYARD. Delusion Mouse............. 1 00 
Discount 25%. aii TROWELS 

Axe. STONES. Ces Et eee 30% 
Hindostan........... han! Ib. 53@7 c RUN Din diem 2 0h.g's a ciwin/ioead 15&5% 
a Grit. .- # Pe | ee eee eee 30% 

ashita............. WE Beige 06.6.5 Senbaisd wa Cea ws 20% 
PNR soo asale sos wend 607% @6085% . 
Oil—Mounted. Plasters’. 
nee a \aeee per | doz. = pd COE ENE iiie-aicln edie iawn a eer 40% 
rkansas Soft....... TOMO ei. oe hake ae sewainbine 

PIINGOMAR, «02 e ces per tb. 64@v}t a pees pa 

Oit—Unmounted, ‘i a woo. () 

rkansas Hard......per 

Arkansas Soft....... a 1 20 TRUCKS 

Lily White......... Z ot |) ee each, $2 75 
a reeeeee se = WU MINI n.6 nico tsar esn eda 50&10% 

tis Sade “ oa 1 2 3 

Pe sgaa PCT se 40 Halt ironed. d:''11$3 00 3°85 5°50 

Black Diamond........ per gro. $8 00 wi Seoned....... oe Sa Se 
ee eee : 4 25 
Gem Corundum...... “ 7 50 TUBS, WASH. 

Green Mountain..... ° 4 50 
La MOMe. 5 6. ices ns 7 00 | Standard, Wood. Ex. 
Quinnebog.......... ° 6 00 oye 3 1 large 
OG TE 66k xe wsiaxs 3 75 Per doz...$6 00. 7 00 9 00 11 00 
Dowell. 
STOPS, BENCH. Per doz... 5 35 635 700 9 50 
Hotehkiss’ botaiid: 60:8 tala per doz. $3 50 iat 
Panes cea baret > * £00) "per doz... 6 10 7 10 7 90 10 80 
STOPPERS, FLUE. 
Indurated. 

cen sete e eee eenees per doz. $0 = Per doz... 8 55 9 45 10 80 13 50 

DAMPER Sitios claws seu 

Gem, flat, painted...... Si 85 | Galvanized. 

Gem, cor'd, decorated . a 70 jE ae eee 2 3 
BS So ores a, os 90 a: "ee 725 800 9 50 
| AE ae “ —70@85 

Skinner’s CommonSense “ TWINE 

— ; Per th 

STOVE PIPE—See pipe. 3-ply Cotton Wrapping re ee 28c 

STOVE BOARDS—See Boards. 4“ eZ oi nl a phigh boigeirb a 

STOVE POLISH—See Polish. oe Hey. Wrapping. aes 

” es ‘* Wrapping on tubes... ..27c 

STRAPS. ae = PR ~ cones... . |. 25¢ 

4 “ “oe oe oe ae 25c 

ce eo ara-w ew Were per, doz. prs. sit India Hemp, } - bz alls Se ner ee ae 2Ic 

tienen teens “ or oe  siekigas ee 

" - ys tp. ager ore ee doz. 75c 

Carpet STRETCHERS. 2- “ply f-i. Meh e Sake wemees _ 

: 3-ply Jute tere 5c 

| eee per doz. $3 90 | Jute Wrapping, }-tb. balls.. ...14¢ 

oo ere 24 5 25 | Jute Wool, 1-Ib ball ee ae pee 94c 
oe MOM. os < “ 70 a 
| ” 6 30 |* . 

i “ WE = 55.5 wie dew axa > 9 12 15 

EE etht Er sashaees als ae perth. 32c 3lc 30c 

Wire. Ce a ~ ze Sie 30c 

J 7 , HarG...0is. * o6e. 20 33c 

Lg = _ aes me #6 ro Staging, i-tb ball, size 21...... 264¢ 

Little Giant + 5 75 rs er ee ot 

ll BE es "$8 10 00 x, ae 

ea: Se eee fa 625 | Bagging eeeeeeeeeees 23¢ 

Canton Tackle Block. “* 9 50 Pe ply, t _ in hanks............ oo 

WRRUOE Os son ches Se 6 25 3. “A” _ ; #7 ves ; . a -- 

SWIVELS. aan Silver Finsh, in hanks... .37c 

Malleable Iron......... per tb. $0 10 |¥ groper ag 64c 

aeaienen an piace ~~ SOHC COO 

TACKS 
VISES. 

Sie SEE r eee er reer MO | PUR so op) voice dino4:6 vaen cn des sce 
OTIOMN WN TED s icons civecene 40& 109 i i 

Bill Posters’ Cut... 200000001, 408 10% - oon aes " — 
ge errr ae 40&109 ii: : 

fe Ee eee ee 40& 10% Each..... $125 150 185 275 

SE Ste. a's Bis 31/5136 oot 40&10% | Parker’s Parallel................ 20% 

Upholsters’ ie treo acs cheers 40&10% | Parker’s Victor. ............00-- 20% 

Dppcters Wire... 22... cece. 40&10% | Parker’s Swivel Base............ 20% 

POO LONI 6 550.0 00550. 0:0:0 010.0 90% | Parker’s Re-inforced............. 20% 

0 ESR ee eae per fb., 34c | Parker’s X Series................ 20% 

SR UMUN TEU «c:5 45-3 0% 4:0 ciao 0 Siac 70% | Parker’s Combination...:........ 20% 

RNR SUMMED 5.0.5 0000+ db o's od 40&10% | Solid Box.........--csccceoes 40&5%, 

Hungarian Nails............ 40&107% | Williamson’s Universal........... 60%, 











WARE. 
Stove Hollow Ware. 
Plain or Unground............ 50% 
APM WEBLOG o's. 0:0 wx, c\p waist 45% 
Enameled Ware..............334% 
SOOtC BOW gee ckcccecceus 60&5% 


Country Hollow Ware, per 100 Ibs. $3 00 
White Enameled Ware. 


Maslin Kettles. ........... 60&10% 
Neverbreak Flat and Round 
Bottom Kettles........... 60&5% 

Covered Ware. 

‘Witt @-O0 FUIN Osiei ccc cdc 35&10% 

BUS s ope tawansncs 45&10% 
Glue Pots. 

ENGNG dis cial aacere tienen aecaeeens 25% 

BRN o cna chs am ewdc eee 30% 
Enameled. 


Cherry Blossom and Chrysolite.50% 
WASH BOARDS—See Boards. 
WASHERS. 


Standard O. G. cast iron. 
Wrought iron in bulk, per f 
In.} ; 
9c 64c Sc Sec 4$c ale 
es > ae — in 5-Ib. boxes, per tb.: 


mer tb. 2c 
ste 


10c 7¢ te Ge Sie Se Sc 


WEDGES. 
EY ac las ae webianaiele per doz. as! 30 
COUN S cid cits olaluacerke's per Ib. 103 
NSS. 56a s secaaisieiensincms a 84 
WEANERS. 


Calf. 


Fuller’s, per doz......$2 00 to $2 50 


Tyler’ s Safety, per doz. 1 85 to 2 40 
Carroll's, per doz..... 3 00to 3 75 
Hoosier, per doz..... 3 50to 4 60 
Shaw Perfected...... 3 00 to 3 75 
WEIGHTS. 
MRE es oie caiclsaaes per Ib. 2hc 
Sash—f.o.b. Chicago....per ton, 24 00 
WHEEL BARROWS 

Common Railroad...... per doz. 17 00 

Heavy Railroad........ 24 00 

Panama Steel Tray..... ‘“* 39 00 

Klondike Steel Tray.... ‘“ 28 00 

WHEELS. 

IG Eo ike edindcne com nn teas 7 

Ore rrr oe 75&5% 

Well. Ins... 8 14 
Per doz. ‘$3 00 4 30 5 40 15 00 

WIRE. 

Barbed. Painted. Galv’d 
Carloads, per 100 tbs. " 79 «$3 49 
Lessthancar “ 2 94 3 64 

Brass. 

Ri COs dae oe wees 20% 
In 1-fb. spools, new Ist........ 50% 
Broom—Tinned.......60&10&10&10% 


Cable—Same price as Barbed Wire. 


Copper. 
PROC Sys siwcodsanetnaeeenus 


Fence—Smooth. 
Nos. 6 to 9, An” eal’d pr 100 tbs. 82 ne 
Nos. 6 to 9, Galv‘d, 


Hair—New List................ pois 
Market. 
Bright, full bdles........... 75&5% 
Bright, broken bdles........... 70% 
Coppered, full bdles........... 70% 
Coppered, broken bdles.. ae 
Tinned, full bdles........... &5% 
Tinned, broken bdles....... 658:10% 
Picture—In coils....... oo pees 
In 5-ftb. spools....... oe 
WRENCHES. 
Acme Standard.........es00- 50&10% 
De EEO CE TEE. 90c net 
BIMRIE TROGGR si ccc cévctevcésee iO 
TCM risa ipigdé a danadwas's 75% 
i ee err 25% 
eS | he nee per tb. 08c 
eS ere eee | 
DUNE PO cc cccicadecnscotrace 75% 


Bemis & Call's: 
Adjustable S, 40&5%; Adjustable 8 


Pipe, 40&5%; Briggs’ Pattern, 
40%; Combination Bright... 50% 
Steel Handle Nut. .........5 50&5% 
Combination Black.. 50&5%, 
Merrick Pattern........... "5085 % 
Double End Adj. S......... 40&5% 
WRINGERS. 

No. 500, Royal........ per doz. 34 00 
No. 350, Universal ..... re 30 00 
No. 300, Novelty ...... = 30 00 
No. 310, Keystone..... - 30 00 
No. 100, Rival ........ = 26 00 
No. 380E, Universal.... ‘“* 35 00 
No. 790, Guarantee.... ‘“* 41 00 
No. 770, Bicycle....... “ 37 00 
No. 110, Guarantee.... ‘“* 36 00 
No. 110, Domestic. .... - 32 00 
No. 110, Brighton...... bia 28 00 
No. 740, Bicycle....... ssa 37 00 
No. 22, Guarantee.... “ 36 00 
No. 22, Domestic..... ” 32 00 
No. 22, Pioneer....... st 28 00 
No. 2, Superb....... A 25 50 
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ADVERTISERS’ INDEX 


ALPHABETICAL LIST 


Allen Co., Inc., L. B 
American Sheet & Tin Plate Co 
American Steel & Wire Co 


Boynton Furnace Co 
. Brauer Bupply Co. A.G 
Bullard & Gormley Co 
Burgess Soldering Furnace Co 
Burton Co., W. J 
Campbell Heating Co 
Champion Stove Co 
Clark-Smith Hdw. Co 
Clayton & Lambert Mfg. Co 
Cleveland & Buffalo Transit Co 
Cleveland Castings Pattern Co 
Coldwell Lawn Mower Co.. 
Co-Operative Foundry Co 
Cooper Oven Thermometer Co 
Cope Stove Pattern Wks., G. W 
Corbin Screw Corporation 
Culter & Proctor Stove Co 
Dangler Stove Co 
Danville Stove & Mig. Co 
DeKalb Wagon Co 
Delta File Wks 
Dieckmann Co., F 
Dixon Crucible Co., J 
Double Blast Mfg. Co 
Dreis & Krump Mfg. Co 
Forest City Fdy. & Mfg. Or 
Friedley-Voshardt Co 
Globe Stove & Range Co 
Globe Ventilator Co 
Graft Furnace Co 
Harrington & King Perforating Co... 
Haynes-Langenberg Mfg. Co 
Heller Bros. Co 


Interstate Mfg.Co............- 
Kelsey Heating Co 

Kimball Bros. Co 

Lalance & Grosjean Mfg. Co 

Lennox Furnace Co 

Lufkin Rule Co 

Lyon, Conklin & Co., Inc 

Majestic Co., The 

Mailleable Iron Range Co 

Meyer & Bro. Co., F 

Meyer Furnace Co 

Michigan Safety Furnace Pipe Co.. 
Milwaukee Corrugating Co 

Modern Way Furnace Co 

Monroe Fdy. & Furnace Co 

National School of Pattern Drafting. . 
Niagara Machine & Tool Wks 

Nickel Plate Stove Polish Wks 

North Bros. Mfg. Co 

Oakland Foundry Co 


Rock Island Mfg. Co 
Scheible-Moncrief Heater Co 

Schill Bros. Co 

Schwab & Sons Co., R. J 

Sprague Fdy. & Mfg. Co 

Standard Ventilator Co 

Stanley Rule & Level Co 

Stark Rolling Mill Co 

Sterling Fdy. Co 

Stover Mfg. Co 

Sullivan-Geiger Co 

Summit Stove Works............... 
Symonds Register Co 

Tanner & Co 

Taylor & Boggis Fdy. Co 

Tuttle & Bailey Mfg Co 

XXth Century Heat. & Vent. Co.... 
Vedder Pattern Wks 

Wagner Mfg. Co 

Walworth Run Fdy. Co 


Wheeling Corrugating Co 
Wise Furnace Co 





CLASSIFIED INDEX 


Boynton Furnace Co., Chicago, Ill. 


Schwab & Sons Co., R. J., 
Milwaukee, Wis. 


XXth Century Heat & Vent. Co., 
Akron, O. 


Bolts and Nuts. 


Corbin Screw Corporation, 
New Britain, Conn. 


Brakes—Cornice, 
Bertsch & Co., Cambridge City, Ind. 


Dreis & Krump Mfg. Co., 
Chicago, Ill. 


Niagara Machine & Tool Works, 
Buffalo, N. Y. 


Brass and Copper. 
Hussey & Co., C. G., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Caps—Chimney. 
Globe Ventilator Co., aay, H. X. 


Standard Ventilator Co., 
Lewisburg, Pa. 


Ceiling—Metal. 
Berger Mfg. Co., 
Burton Co., W. J., Detroit, Mich. 
Friedley-Voshardt Co., Chicago, Ill. 


Milwaukee Corrugating Co., 
Milwaukee, Wis. 


Wheeling Corrugating Co., 
Wheeling, W. Va. 


Canton, 0. 


Cellar Chutes, 
Interstate Mfg. Co., Oskaloosa, Iowa 


Chain, 


Corbin Serew Corporation, 
New Britain, Conn. 


Chutes—Coal. 
Sterling Fdy. Co., Sterling, Ill. 


Clips—Damper, 
Stover Mfg. Co., Freeport, Ill. 


Coppers—Soldering Gas. 
Allen Co. Inc., L. B., Chicago, Ill. 


Cornices, 
Berger Mfg. Co., 
Burton Co., W. J., 
Friedley-Voshardt Co., 


Canton, 0. 
Detroit, Mich. 
Chicago, Ill. 


Cut-Ufts—Rain Water. 
Sullivan-Geiger Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 


Dampers, 
Stover Mfg. Co., Freeport, Ill. 


Taylor & Boggis Fdy. Co., 
Cleveland, 0. 


Drivers—Screw, 


North Bros. Mfg. Co. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Elbows and Shoes—Conductor Pipe. 
Dieckmann Co., F., Cincinnati, O. 


Elevators, 
Kimball Bros. Co., Council Bluffs, Ia. 


Enamel—Iron. 


Nickel Plate Stove Polish Works, 
Chicago, Ill. 


Enamel Ware. 


Lalance & Grosjean Mfg. Co., 
Chicago, Ill. 





Faces—Ventilating. 
Highton & Sons Co., W. 


Facings. 
Dixon Crucible Co., J., 


Jersey City, N. J. 


Fencing—Wire. 
American Steel & Wire Co., 


Chicago, Ill. 


Files. 
Delta File Wks., 
Heller Bros. Co., 


Flanges—Register. 
Tuttle & Bailey Mfg. Co., 


New York, N. Y. 


Flux—Soldering. 
Allen Co. Inc., L. B., 


Freezers—Ice Cream. 
North Bros. Mfg. Co 


Furnace Rings. 
Walworth Run Fdy. Co., 


Furnaces—Soldering. 
Ashton Mfg. Co., 
Bernz, Otto, 
Burgess Soldering Furnace Co., 


Columbus, O. 


Clayton & Lambert Mfg. 
Double Blast Mfg. 


Lyon, Conklin & Co., Ine 


Garden Tools. 
Coldwell Lawn Mower Co., 


Newburgh, N. Y. 


Gearing—Skylight. 
Weiss & Co., H., 


Grease—Graphite, 
Dixon Crucible Co., J.. 


Jersey City, N. J. 


Grilles, 


Highton & Sons Co., W., 
Nashua, 


Hammers. 
Stanley Rule & Level Co., 


New Britain, Conn. 


Handles—Boiler. 
Berger Bros. Co., 


Hangers—Door. 
Wagner Mfg. Co., 


Heaters—Warm Air. 
Art Stove Co., 
Boynton Furnace Co., 
Campbell Heating Co., 


Des Moines, Iowa. 


Co-operative Foundry Co., 


Chicago, Ill, 


Rochester, N. Y 
Culter & Proctor Stove Co., 


Peoria, III. 


Danville Stove & Mfg. Co., 


Danville, Pa. 


Forest City Fdy. & Mfg. Co., 


Cleveland, O. 


Globe Stove & Range Co., 


Kokomo, Ind. 
New York, N. Y. 


Graff Furnace Co., 
Haynes- -Langenberg Mfg. Co., 


St. Louis, Mo. 


Nasbua, N. H. 


Philadelphia, Pa. 
Newark, N. J. 


Chicago, Ill. 


Philadelpbia, Pa. 


Cleveland, O. 


Newark, N. J. 
Newark, N. J. 


Co., 
Detroit, Mich. 
Co., 
North Chicago, Ill. 


Sabtileee. Md. 


New York, N. Y. 


N. H. 


Philadelphia, Pa. 


Cedar Falls, Ia. 


Detroit, Mich. 
Chicago, Ill. 





Henry Furnace Co., T. E., 
Cleveland, 9, 


Imperial Furnace Co., 
Marshalltown, Ig, 


Interstate Mfg. Co., Oskaloosa Iowa 


Lennox Furnace Co., 
Marshalltown, Ia. 


Kelsey Heating Co., Syracuse, N. = 
Majestic Co., The, Huntington, Ind, 
Meyer Furn ia 
el wa fone tpi 
Fort Wayne, Ind, 
Monroe Fdy. & Furnace Co., 
Monroe. Mich, 
Oakland Foundry Co., Belleyi! le, Il 
Robinson Furnace Co., Chicago, Ill, 
Scheible-Moncriet Heater Co., 
Cleveland, 0. 
Schill Bros. Co., Crestline, 9. 
Schwab & Sons Co., R. J. 
‘Milwaukee, Wis, 
Sprague Fdy. & Mfg. Co., 
Council Blufts, la. 
Summit Stove Works, Morrison, Il, 
XXth Century Heat. & Vent Co, 
Akron. 0, 
Wise Furnace Co., Akron, 0. 
Wrought Iron Range Co., a 
St. Lou 3, Mo. 


Iron—Soldering, Self Heating. 
Allen Co. Inc., L. B., Chicago, Ill 
Lyon, Conklin & Co., Inc. 

Baltimore, Md. 


Jobbers—Hard ware. 
Bullard & Gormley Co., Chicago, I, 
Clark-Smith Hdw. Go., Peorta, Il 


Lawn Mowers. 
Coldwell Lawn Mower (o.. 
Newburgh 


Machinery—Culvert, 
Bertsch & Co., Cambridge City, Ind. 


Machines—Crimping. 
Bertsch & Co., Cambridge City, Ina. 
Niagara Machine & Tool Wkzs., 

Buffalo, N. Y. 


Metals—Old and New. 
Birkenstein & Sons, 8., Chicago, Ml. 


Metals—Perforated. 


Harrington & King Perforating Co., 
Chicago, Th. 


Mica. 


Brauer Supply Co., A. G., 
8t. Louls, 


Miters. 


Friedley-Voshardt Co., Chicago, 


Nailse—Slating. 
Hussey & Co., O. G., Pittsburgh, 


Ornaments—Sheet Metal. 
Friedley-Voshardt Co., Chicago, 


Patterns—Stove. 


Cleveland Castings Pattern Co., 
Cleveland, 


Cope Stove Pattern Wks.. G. i 
. Detroit, Mich. 


Quincy, Mil. 
N. Zi 
Weller Pattern Co., Quincy, Ill. 


Quincy Pattern Co., , 
Vedder Pattern Wkzs., 


Troy, 


Paint—Silica Graphite 


Dixon Crucible Co., J., 
Jersey 


nace. 
yria, Ill. 

ne Co., 
. Mich. 


Pipe and Fittings—Fur 
Meyer & Bro. Co., F., I 
Michigan Safety =e. rae 


Pipe and Fittings—S*‘ove. 
Hemp & Co., St. Louis, Mo. 


Pipe Co.. 
Michigan Safety sina alt, Mick. 





